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In fact, Emkay first quality ecclesias# 
candles and accessories cost less, actu! 
than many competitive products of le 
quality. And every Emkay candle is 
anteed—to burn slowly . . evenly . . clea: 
to be uniform in color; to conform 4 
liturgical requirements; to be as perfe 
symbol as a candle can be. 


In addition to proven dependability, 

kay offers the added convenience of pro: 
ing for all your candle requirements f 
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nearby Emkay representative. Mail cow 
for complete details today. 
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The Christian Message and Myth 


By L. Malevez, S.J. Translated by Dr, 
Olive Wyon. Widely regarded as the 
most penetrating critical study of the 
theology of Rudolf Bultmann, by a 
distinguished Belgian scholar.....$4.50 


Political Thought: Men and Ideas 

By John A. Abbo. A lucid exposition of 
the landmarks in the development of 
Western political thought....... $5.75 


Sources and Resources 


By Barry Ulanoy. A trenchant analysis 
of the literary traditions of Christian 
humanism. Ulanov discusses the 
writings of, among others, Dante, 
Shakespeare, Sterne, Fielding, and 
ID OSTOCVSKYiorere isis ale dine nie cis eie's $4.50 


Christianity in Conflict 

By John A. Hardon, S.J. A non- 
polemical, highly objective appraisal of 
Protestantism, as seen through Catholic 
EVCSirvcrelcisisiereln slot oi Siotois oloTe ose see 94,50 


From Gethsemani to Calvary 


By Frangois Charmot, S.J. Translated 
by Richard H. Brenan, S.J.  Pére 
Charmot, one of the most distinguished 
of contemporary French authors, pro- 
vides a treasury of thoughts for those 
who make or direct Holy Hours. 


Paper $1.50 
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Women, Words, and Wisdom 


By Solange Hertz. Awitty and informal | 
discussion of sanctity for the housewife, 


The Primacy of Charity 

in Moral Theology 

By Gérard Gilleman, S.J. Translated by 
André Vachon, S.J. and William Ryan, 
S.J. A landmark in the field of moral 
theology....cececcccsceeceee ss SO0 


Sacred Music and Liturgy 


Translated, with an Introduction and 
Commentary, by J. B. O’Counell. A 
translation of the most recent pro- 
nouncement of the Holy See concerning 
sacred music and liturgy...Paper $1.75 


The Catholic Dimension 
in Higher Education 


By Justus George Lawler. A distin- 
guished work on the apparent failure of 
Catholics to contribute substantially to 
the intellectual life of the nation. .$3.95 


Their Rights and Liberties 
The Beginnings of Political and 
Religious Freedom in Maryland 


By Thomas O. Hanley, S.J. A concise, 
thoroughly documented historical study 
concentrating on the role played by 
Catholics in the development of the 
American tradition of political and 
religious freedom..........+++++$2.95 


John Chrysostom and His Time, Vol. I 


By Chrysostomus Baur, O.S.B. Trans- 
lated by Sr. M. Gonzaga, R.S.M. Father 
Baur’s work is certain to be regarded as 
the definitive study of this early Doctor 
of the: Church. .).\.1:. sn sssesitee SeeOO 
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by a gifted new Catholic writer. .$3.50 | 
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The Gunpowder Plot 


| AS every Catholic schoolboy 
. | knows, the Gunpowder Plot 
of 1605 was a phoney — but spec- 
tacularly successful—effort on the 
part of the lately-turned-Protes- 
«) tant British Government to pin 
| the label of treason on the still 
‘| sizeable Catholic minority. 
Ironically, it has cost Britain 
more each year than its origina- 
tors could have dreamed. Only last 
November 5th, for instance, a 9- 
year-old Scottish boy paid for his 
celebration with his life. Five 
other persons were severely in- 
jured. Nearly 300 appeared in po- 
| lice courts. 
The observance approximates 


‘| our Hallowe’en. Britons celebrate 


/) it with bonfires and fireworks. But 
'| in recent years the celebrations 
have become bigger, wilder, and 
more damaging. 

There were 454 fire alarms in 
London alone. In Liverpool there 
were 104, 
| At Oxford, youngsters smashed 
,| 24 store windows and upset four 
cars. 

‘Killed was Ian Gordon of New 
Elgin, Scotland. He died in a hos- 
pital after a firecracker exploded 
in his face. 

Three boys, Keith Glover, 15, 
Brian Lyons, 14, and David Hewps, 
14, were admitted to a hospital 
after fireworks went off in their 
pockets. 

At Bow Street Police Station in 
London, two courts dealt with 140 
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ESPECIALLY 
FOR PRIESTS 


Writers in 
Roman Collars: 


Freelancing for Catholics 


by Henry F. Unger. Ad- 
dressed primarily to priests 
and seminarians, here a 
professional freelance ad- 
vises beginners how to 
make money—and advance 
the apostolate — writing 
for the slicks, the trade, 
journals and, especially, 
the expanding Catholic 
market. The most com- 
plete, up-to-date and ac- 
curate guide to the require- 
ments of over 140 Cath- 
olic periodicals. $3.95 


Search for Sanctity 


by Abbot Damian Jentges, 
0.S.B. During his quarter 
century as a director of 
souls, Abbot Damian real- 
ized that the spiritual 
needs of lay people are 
basic, repeating themselves 
in various ways in each 
life. This series of real life 
spiritual case histories— 
an exceptionally popular 
feature in St. Joseph Mag- 
azine and now published 
for the first time in book 
form — was the air 
3. 


At bookstores or from Dept. P 


Academy Guild Press 


BOX 549 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


SACRA-KIT | 


YOU need this practical 


Portable Sick Call Set 


for these reasons... 


@ Designed by a priest for use in 
hospitals, homes and emergencies. 

@ Ideal for Communion calls and 
administering the Last Rites. 

@ Tough, attractive leatherette fab- 
ric covers Sacra-Kit’s durable wood 
construction. Velvet lined. Last for 
years but won’t show its age! 

@ Compact: 111%4x10%2"’x4” overall. 

@ Pull-out drawer provide instant 
access to your Ritual and stole, 
plus purificator, cotton receptacles 
and other sick call needs. 


@ Complete with removable crucitix, 
two glass-enclosed candles, exclus- 
ive design spill-proof ablution cup, 
linen cloth and holy water bottle 

. EVERYTHING you need al- 
ways at your fingertips! 

@ Satisfaction guaranteed! 


Ideal gift for priests anytime! 
only $29.75 complete 
F.0.B. MINNEAPOLIS 


or order from your local 
church goods dealer 


—_—__-_- MFG. BY ———"—_- 
L. A. CALHOUN CO. 
4020 ELLIOT AVENUE 
MINNEAPOLIS 7, MINNESOTA 
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cases. The total of fines in both 
courts was just short of 300 
pounds ($840). 


For Your Information 


CCORDING to NC-News, a 

priest of a Hawaiian mission- 
ary province who was believed to 
have drowned last March entered 
into a marriage ceremony and is 
now living in Phoenix, Ariz. 


He is Father Damian (David) 
Meyer, 28, of the Congregation of 
the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and 
Mary (SS.CC.). 


Father Meyer, former assistant 
pastor at St. Anthony’s parish, 
Wailuku, Maui, Hawaii, disappear- 
ed on March 4. He was presumed 
drowned when his car, containing 
his clothes, was found near a Maui 
beach. A Requiem Mass was of- 
fered for him on March 10 at St. 
Anthony’s. 

Father Meyer entered into a 
marriage contract with his former 
parish secretary, Rofina Ann 
Lynch, who is 35 years old. She is 
the mother of four children and 
was divorced from Boyce Lynch 
five years ago. The children are 
living with her and Father Meyer 
in Phoenix. 


Father Meyer is employed as an 
interviewer for the Arizona Em- 
ployment Security Commission. 
He is reported to have said that 
his past “isn’t material” and does 
not concern him. 

Father Meyer, a native of San 
Mateo, Calif., was ordained on Oc- 
tober 2, 1955, at the Sacred Hearts 
Scholasticate in Valkenburg, Hol- 
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approaches to christian unity 


by C. J. Dumont, O.P. 


The first completely worked-out book on the ecumenical question 
written by a Catholic. It covers the question of “Christian Unity”, 
first from the point of view of the liturgy, then it takes up the 
question of helping to fulfill Christ's prayer that all be one. It next 
considers the existing problems and finally reflects upon the unity 
that is implied inthe chief Theclogical virtues. $4.5 


pieRRE teilhard OE chardimn 


HIS THOUGHT 
by Claude Tresmontant 
Preface by Gustave Weigel, S.J. 
A splendid and clear introduction to the thought of a gentle, 
perhaps saintly, Jesuit, who was an evolutionist and a profound Chris- 
tian thinker, an empiricist and a mystic. The future historian of ideas 


will undoubtedly use Teilhard as a touchstone in judging the worth 
of present-day thought. $3.00 


RrEeaoiIng the word Of God 


by Lawrence Dannemiller, S.S. 
A detailed and practically arranged guide to the Word of God along 


biblical themes, useful for family readings, meditation, Holy Hour, 
catechetics, study clubs, scripture courses and sermons. $4.50 


Other publications of interest especially for spiritual reading 


OUR LADY IN THE LITURGY — Dom E, Flicoteaux, O.$.B. $2.75 
GOSPEL MEDITATIONS — Alfred O’Rahilly $4.00 

THE HEART OF IGNATIUS — Paul Doncoeur, S.J. $3.00 

THE PRESENCE OF GOD — Jean Danielou, S.J. $1.95 


At your bookstore or 


helicon press 
Baltimore 27, Md. 
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Vout Answer Book 


on Medico-Moral 
Problems 


In one 
Volume 
Up-to-date 
@ 


Fasily 
Used 


AUTHORITATIVE 


An excellent reference 
for any priest’s library. The 
advances of medicine matched 
with development of moral 
teaching. Authoritative solu- 
tions on such topics as Catholic 
teaching on contraception and 
sterilization, hypnosis as anes- 
thesia, psychosurgery, organic 
transplantation, ghost surgery 
and others. Handy cross-refer- 
enced topical index to quickly 
locate answers to perplexing 
problems. 

384 pgs.—Cloth Cover 
Order from — 
Your Catholic Book Store 


. - Publication Dept. 


The Catholic 


Hospital Association 
1438 S. Grand / St. Louis 4, Mo 


$5.00 
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ae His first Ses Mass in. 
Hawaii was offered at St. Patrick’s 
church, Honolulu, on September 9, 
1956. 


There have been inquiries re- 
garding reports to the effect that | 
the Ladies of Bethany, a congre- 
gation of Religious who wear sec- 
ular dress, plan to make a foun- 
dation in the United States. An- 
other news agency reported re- 
cently that Ladies of Bethany in ' 
Rome were to leave “soon” to 
start an American branch of the 
society, and a weekly newsmaga- 
zine also indicated that such a 
foundation is planned. 


Upon contacting the mother- 
house of the congregation, formal- 
ly known as the St. Renalda Insti- 
tute, at “Bethanie,” Bloemendaal, 
the Netherlands, the N.C.W.C. 
News Service was told on behalf 
of the superior general that such 
reports are absolutely untrue. The 
spokesman for the superior said 
that the Ladies of Bethany do not 
intend to start a branch in the 
United States. 


Bishop Henry’s Problem 


VER in Korea the nets are 
bursting with souls — 70,000 
converts a year. The urgent need 
right now is for priests to care for 
the increase. There are lots of vo- 
cations, fortunately, but lack of 
facilities constitutes a bottleneck. 
The Holy See has directed that a 
seminary be built, and Bishop Har- 
old W. Henry of the Columban Fa- 
thers has the problem of raising 
$250,000. 
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“SAVE YOUR BREATH! 


When non-Catholics ask questions 
(which they will) concerning the 
forthcoming Ecumenical Council, 
hand them.a copy of 


THE ECUMENICAL COUNCIL 
AND CHRISTIAN UNITY 


by Thomas F. Doyle 


A great boon to our Catholic laity 
when plied with questions on the 
purpose of Councils, etc.; also 
Authentic, complete, ideal for ‘good will’ mailings to 
dependable non-Catholics in the Parish. 


100 for $3.50 500 for $15.00 1000 for $25.00 
and 


To develop a friendly and personal 
interest in the Church when taking 
the parish census, or on other oc- 
casions, use Father John A. 
O’Brien’s 


HOW TO FIND 
CHRIST’S CHURCH 
Charts Show the Way 


Contains seven charts, including 
the famous: LIFE chart on Protes- 
tant divisions. 


100 for $7.00 500 for $32.50 1000 for $60.00 


Ask for C.1.S. Catalog listing over 300 pamphlet 
mI titles, Charts, and other instruction material 


|| CATHOLIC INFORMATION SOCIETY 


214 West 31st Street New York 1, N.Y. 
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‘How about 
| the parishioners! 


CCS is especially sensitive to the 

need for convincing parishioners of the 
significance of a fund raising drive. 

Our consciousness of their feelings during 


and after a campaign helps us to 
substantially surpass goals and insures a 
high percentage of fulfilled pledges. 


Community Counselling Service, Inc. 


Fund Raising and Public Relations 


350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y., OXford 5-1175. Buffalo, N.Y., 7601 Main St., PLaza 4867 
Oklahoma City, Okla., 4034 Coronado Place, WHitney 9-2456 © Chicago, Ill., 55 E. Washington 
St., DEarborn 2-7009 ¢ St. Louis, Mo., 3926 Lindell Blvd., Jefferson 5-2833 © Nutley, N. J., 
384 Franklin Avenue, NOrth 1-1440 ° Montreal, P. Q., Rue St. Laurent, CRescent 4-5596 
Arlington, Va., 1813 Queens Lane Y call collect 
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HERDER OF ST. LOUIS 


THE MASS 
IN MEDITATION 


by Theodor Schnitzler 


Even the most sublime actions can 
become commonplace. The daily 
celebration of Mass is no except- 
ion. The priest can very easily fall 
into a pattern of mechanical reci- 
tation of the prayers of the Mass 
and routine performance of the 
Holy Sacrifice. 


The Mass In Meditation should 
receive a warm welcome from 
priests and seminarians. It is as 
its title indicates—a book of med- 
itations on the Mass itself. Lean- 
ing heavily on Nicholas Gihr and 
Joseph Jungmann for the histor- 
ical and liturgical data, Father 
Schnitzler succeeds admirably in 
presenting this material in a man- 
ner that will immediately absorb 
the interest of the reader. His 
brief, laconic points of meditation 
for the priest are unusually apt 
and provocative. 

Vol. I, The Canon & Consecration, 

$4.50 


Vol. Il, The other parts of the Mass, 
$4.50 


Af your book store 


Herder of St. Louis 


17 S. BROADWAY 
ST eOUl Snes MOr 
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While he would appreciate out- 
right donations, he is also trying 
out a little gimmick in the line of 
fund raising. A benefactor has giv- 
en him 150,000 free cans of a 
preparation to be used in washing 
sweaters. Now all Bishop Henry 
has to do is to get as much as 
he can for the sweater-wash. The 
stuff can be sold by church groups 
or individuals at a dollar a can 
and it has been found completely 
reliable. 

As an incentive, the retail group 
may keep 40% of the proceeds. 
Sellers, however, should be care- 
ful not to overorder. The bishop 
hates to ask his benefactor to ac- 
cept returns. As a further contri- 
bution, the layman is paying the 
freight on orders of ten cases (120 
cans) or more. 

Further information and the 
merchandise itself can be had 
from Bishop Henry at St. Colum- 
bans, Nebraska. Returns should 
also be made direct to the bishop. 


Roundup 


'THENEVER she_ encountered 
the problem of evil in an 
especially agonizing form, our fa- 
vorite housekeeper used to wring 
her hands and say, “Oh, dear, I 
do hope God knows what He’s do- 
ing!” 

And D.W. in the London Tablet 
mentions the parson who began 
his address, “As God has said, and 
TiChtlyiwwe a 


Congratulations to Father Jo- 
seph S. Garcia on his 100th birth- 
day. He was born on October 28, 
1859, in Taos, N.M. Present at his 
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WHO Will Take 
His Place? 


When Monsignor James P. 
Sinnott of Philadelphia died 
some time ago his priest- 
hood did not die. Several 
years before he had estab- 
lished a MISSION STU- 
DENTS’ ENDOWMENT 
FUND, income from which 
will lead to the altar for 
generations to come a pro- 
. cession of young priests for 
the missionary dioceses of 
our own U.S.A 


I, fact, there are many like Monsignor Sinnott among 
the older priests of America — men who grew up with the 
EXTENSION SOCIETY and were fired with its zeal for the 


poorest of our American Home Missions. Through them and the 
people they interested in the work of EXTENSION there are 
today over 6,000 trim little churches in our Home Mission 
dioceses, The needs of thousands of struggling, isolated priests 
in cur own U.S.A, are being filled. Wherever the need is great- 
est — there you find the EXTENSION SOCIETY, thanks to 
these priests, some of EXTENSION’S greatest benefactors. 


One by one, they are going to God — these priestly 
men who have filled one of the most glorious pages in EX- 
TENSION’S history. 

WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 
Will our younger priests take their place? 


The Catholic Church Extension Society 
1307 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, II. 


Please send a copy of your booklet, The Work of the 
Catholic Church Extension Society to: 
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CATHOLIC MUTUAL REPORTS 
ANOTHER RECORD YEAR 


38% INCREASE IN 1959 


History does repeat itself — year after year Catholic 
Mutual has been consistently breaking records. The 
accompanying assets chart shows the growing importance 
of Catholic Mutual to the Church. 


Each year more segments of the Church are trimming 
their insurance costs by taking advantage of Catholic 
Mutual’s lower rates made possible because we are a 
non-profit organization and do-not have agents’ commis- 
sions to pay. 

Nine members of the Hierarchy serve as Directors 
and Trustees of this unique 71-year-old Church-affiliated 
self-insurance fund. 


Interested Parishes, Dioceses and Religious Orders 
are invited to write for complete information. 


CATHOLIC MUTUAL RELIEF SOCIETY OF AMERICA 4 


Dedicated to the Temporal Needs of the Church 
BOX 1155 OMAHA 1, NEBRASKA 
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. | ACCOMPLISHMENTS AND PRESENT FINANCIAL STATUS 
. OF THE 
| CATHOLIC MUTUAL RELIEF SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


e $2,000,000 


1,800,000 


« 1,600,000 
e 1,400,000 
GROWTH OF ASSETS 

| 1,200,000 
| 1,000,000 
: 800,000 
600,000 
i 

400,000 
5 : 200,000 
om m a a : 4 alee 


1889 1894 1899 1904 1909 1914 1919 1924 1929 1934 1939 1944 1949 1954 1956 1959 


ee ee 


CATHOLIC MUTUAL RELIEF SOCIETY OF AMERICA. 
Dedicated to the Temporal Needs of the -Church 
_BOX ee OMAHA 1, NEBRASKA 


ACMI 
a eal 
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RECOMMENDS FOR YOUR 
PARISH RACK 


= A 
. HANDBOOK 
Gaveeees OF THE 
Paes CATHOLIC 
FAITH 


edited by 
Rev. John 
Greenwocd 


sss 


Seg popular treatment of 
the Church’s teaching pre- 
sented on a high level” — 
America / 514 pp. $1.35 

For the Catholic, this is a 
handbook full of reasons for 
the faith that is in him... 
for the non-Catholic it is a 
warm and friendly exposi- 
tion of the Church and her 
teachings. Father John S. 
Kennedy says: “Its range is 
tremendous. No-one can go 
through this book, be he 
Catholic or non-Catholic, 
without becoming better in- 
formed about, and more re- 
spectful toward, the Living 
Christ.” 

Write today for a complete 


list of parish reading materials. 
One to 3 copies, $1.35; 4 to 7 cop- 


ies, $1.22; 8 or more copies, $1.08. 


IN NATIONAL 
CATHOLIC 


READING 
\ DISTRIBUTORS. 
¥ 


ark 


180 VARICK ST... NEW YORK 14.N.Y. 


TELEPHONE WATKINS 4-3560 
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baptism, according to the certifi- 
cate were Christofer Carson and 
Carson’s wife Marie Josepha Jara- 
miel. 

“Kit Carson was a big man with 
a long beard,” Father Garcia re- 
calls. “He gave me $20 for a pres- 
ent when I was baptized.” 

The priest is in residence at Mt. 
San Rafael Hospital in Trinidad, 
Colo. 


Could any of our pastors profit 


from this item? — Holy Trinity 
Church of Mile End on Lon- 
don’s East Side _ is installing 


bullet-proof windows. The vicar 
explains that “Stonethrowing has 
reached such proportions that any- 
thing less tough would be money 
thrown down the drain.” 


If one priest goes off the 
rails all priests are instantly 
put. in the pillory by a _ hos- 
tile public, who adopt one 
yardstick for measuring clerical 
conduct and another for other 
people. This is the view of Pales- 
tro del Clero, Italian clergy jour- 
nal, which complans about “ridic- 
ulous generalizations” concerning 
the clergy. 

The magazine points out that in 
a 10-year period 100,000 people 
were convicted of crimes in Italy. 
Out of that total, 110 were law- 
yers, 38 doctors, 29 teachers, and 
only four priests. 

In a similar 10-year period in 
France, only seven priests were 
convicted out of 100,000 criminals. 


After reading scores of debates 
on the morality of nuclear war-. 
fare, we are inclined to agree with 
the opinion holding that it cannot 
be justified. But having reached 
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CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


(One of a Series) 


BUILT AFTER LAWSON ASSOCIATES CAMPAIGNS 


Pensacola Catholic High School 
Pensacola, Florida 


Our Objective $350,000 
Bipseribed «o.oo cc i ee $387,718 


There is no reason why every parish in the land can not have 
the schools which are needed today. A Lawson Associates Area 
Representative will be pleased to visit you for a discussion of 
your funds needs, without cost or obligation. Write or telephone, 
collect, any of our offices today. 


LAWSON ASSOCIATE S in 
HOME OFFICE: 


53 North Park Avenue - Rockville Centre, New York 
Rockville Centre 6-8000 


BRANCHES: 
3545 Lindell Boulevard 24 North Wabash Ave. 101 Jones Building 
St. Louis 3, Missouri Chicago 2, Illinois Seattle 1, Washington 
Jefferson 5-6022 Financial 6-4504 Mutual 2-369 1 
430 West Monroe Street 2015 J Street 624-736 Granville St. 
Jacksonville 2, Florida Sacramento 14, Calif. Vancouver, B. C. 
Elgin 3-3226 Hickory 6-5759 Mutual 4-2618 
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that conclusion, what can you do 
with it? Any authoritative pro- 
nouncement on the part of the 
Holy See — to quote the British 
Archbishop Roberts in a recent 
discussion — “might only disturb 
good faith, court rebellion or dis- 
obedience, and break under the 


iH) 
language “despite a few cobwebs.” | 
Getting rid of the cobwebs was — 


the subject of the meeting. The Hy 


second international Congress for | 


Living Latin was called to study — 
results of a four-day approach — 
aimed at keeping the language of 
Cicero from following him into the ~ 
grave. 


The approach decided upon at 
the first congress in 1956 was 


weight of vested interests where 
the whole national economy is 
now geared to war.” 


symplifying Latin grammar, unify- _ 
ing its pronunciation, applying 
modern methods to its teaching, 
introducing new words to keep 
up with modern. science. 

Jean Capelle, director-general 
of the French National Institute 
of Applied Sciences, said, 

“In our day, something that 
isn’t useful has a great chance 
of disappearing from our school 
study programs, and those who 


Brushing Out 
The Cobwebs 


WE were pleased to see a press 

report that some 200 scholars 
from 18 countries recently com- 
pleted a two-day meeting in Lyons 
to show that Latin is not a dead 
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More good reading’? Certainly! 


Rev. Cletus J. Gates, Pastor, St. Mary’s, Vermilion, Ohio (Toledo Diocese) 


“TI am very interested in keeping 
a proper balance of Catholic and 
good general-interest magazines 
in the homes of my parishioners. 


“That’s why St. Mary’s School 
uses the Catholic Digest’s Nation- 
al Catholic Decency in Reading 
Program annually. The program 
not only aids me in fostering sen- 
sible reading habits in my parish 
but also has helped financially the 
school treasury.” 


The only magazines to suffer a 
setback from the Decency in 
Reading program are the gaudy, 
arieilled periodicals that are a 
blot on our newsstands. 


And by taking part in this bene- 
ficial magazine subscription pro- 
gram, thousands of boys and girls 
are not only winning awards for 
themselves, but are also making 
positive financial contributions to 
their schools .. . eagerly and vol- 
untarily. And each one spends no 
more than two hours a year. 


For further information write to: The Catholic Digest, Inc. 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC 


DECENCY IN READING 


PROGRAM 


SPONSORED BY THE CATHOLIC DIGEST AND 64 
THER CATHOLIC PUBLISHERS 
2959 NO. HAMLINE AVE. 
ST. PAUL 13, MINN. 
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would like to preserve Latin for 
the pleasure of a small exclusive 
circle might see the quick liquida- 
tion of Latin. . . 

“Properly taught to sufficiently 
devoted students, it (Latin) adds 
to scientific information an aid 
in exercising judgment, a certain 
spirit of finesse, an aptitude of 
understanding . . . morever, it op- 
ens a direct access to a great heri- 
tage of literary, historic and scien- 
tific documents.” 


Protestant Missioners 
Swarm into the Field 


CCORDING to the latest sur- 
vey of the Missionary Re- 
search Library, there are at pres- 
ent 38,606 Protestant missionaries 


at work in all countries. In sub- | 
Sahara Africa the proportion of 
missionaries has increased from 
21% in 1925 to 31.87% (11,353). 


One of our own, Father William — 


Schenk, C.PP.S., of Santiago, 
Chile, told the Mission Secretari- | 
ate in Washington that “If Protes- 
tant missionary efforts continue 


unchecked at the present rate in _ 


South America, the Protestants 


stand to gain more converts in 20. 


years than Catholics have gained 
in almost 100 years in all missions 
of the world.” 


Noting that in his parish alone 
in Santiago, 24 Protestant church- 
es have been built in the past 15 
years, he attributed the growth of 
Protestantism in South America 
to the Protestants’ missionary zeal, 
spirit of sacrifice, much greater 
lay personnel, and large financial 
backing. 
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GOOD READING AHEAD 


jexceptionally interesting reading during 
sthe coming weeks. 


| DR. JOHN H. KANE, head of Notre 
iDame’s sociology department has writ- 
hten an article for AVE MARIA on how 
fAmerican Protestants have reacted to 
, athe proposed Ecumenical Council. .. . 
‘iThe internationally known specialist on 
. st. Joseph, FATHER FRANCIS FILAS, 
§S.J., has written a special article for 
,four Monthly Marian Feature series on 
./“The Marriage of Joseph and Our 
;ilady.” . . . JOHN CORT, a frequent 
tcontributor to Catholic magazines, gives 
ithe fruit of his research on a special 
\#grant recently, in an article on the 
‘ifamous Al Smith-Marshall exchange 
which draws some interesting parallels 
between 1928 and 1960... . AN 
i ANONYMOUS rectory housekeeper tells 
jwhy she gave up a good-paying job to 
become a housekeeper. We suspect that 
“Nazareth in a Rectory” will receive 
wide attention. . . . “When Your 
»Daughter Enters the Convent” by 
MOTHER MARY MAGDALEN, C.H.M. 
i answers all those questions that bother 
‘the mothers of girls who are consider- 
jing a religious vocation. 


This is only a sampling of what is 
| already scheduled to appear in AVE 
} MARIA and doesn’t include the picture 
jstories by JACQUES LOWE, book re- 
/ views, columnists, editorials and all the 
} other timely and informative features. 


| If you are a priest or seminarian, you 

i can get a year’s subscription (52 issues) 

} to AVE MARIA for only $4—Aa sav- 

|} ing of 33-1/3% on our usual rate. 
Write Father John Reedy, Notre Dame, 
Indiana. 
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, AVE MARIA readers will have some > 
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Juvenile Delinquency 


He i was with sheer consternation that we read a recent report 
_ from the Public Health Service that venereal diseases appear to 
"= be on the increase all over the nation, not least among the teen 
‘Eagers. Said Dr. William Brown of the Service’s Communicable 
‘Disease Center at Atlanta, “unfortunately we’re seeing shocking 
‘increases in the fifteen to nineteen age group. In this group alone, 


‘“&reported infectious VD _ rose 
ifrom 45,000 cases in 1957 to 
“249,500 in 1958.” 
' One need not be a “laudator 
‘temporis acti” or some sort of 
i antediluvian to deplore all this 
jor to look back with longing 
' to a day when such a statistic 
} would have been a sheer im- 
) possibility. Only an ostrich can 
* ignore what is going on among 
} modern youth and only a fool 
’ can dismiss it as sensationalism 
} or yellow journalism. 
| True that statistics can be 
) misleading and that the press 
does not find newsworthy the 
/ conduct of millions of respon- 
{ sible young people who lead 
ordinary good lives. But there 
| are two ways of measuring ju- 
venile delinquency and both of 
) them show alarming increases: 
the Children’s Bureau of the 
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Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare counts the 
number of cases handled by ju- 
venile courts; the F.B.I. counts 
the number of police arrests of 
young people. Allowing for 
some inflation of the figures in 
view of the confusion about 
precisely how to define juven- 
ile delinquency, there can be 
no gainsaying that society will 
ignore delinquency at its own 
peril. 

Judge Mary Conway Koh- 
ler of San Francisco writing in 
the Saturday Evening Post be- 
gan her study of the problem 
thus: ‘Within the next twenty 
four hours about 5500 Ameri- 
can juveniles — most of them 
boys and girls in their teens — 
will be arrested. This is the 
rate of the nation’s juvenile de- 
linquency; almost 2,000,000 ar- 
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rests last year — more ex- 
pected this year.” She quotes 
‘an unnamed authority as hav- 
ing predicted: “If present 
trends continue, by next year 
one boy in five in the entire 
country may have a delin- 
quency record by age eighteen.” 


Sheer Joy 


Noteworthy also, and no less 
alarming, is the qualitative 
change in delinquency. Vir- 
ginia Held, writing in The Re- 
porter magazine, calls attention 
to the increase in “savagery” 
of the offenses while ‘more 
and more of the young people 
who get into trouble seem to 
act without understandable 
motive or provocation and feel 
no noticeable guilt for what 
they have done.” She cites the 
cases of destruction and vanda- 
lism done ‘for the sheer joy 
of destroying,’ such as the 
Maplewood, New Jersey, affair 
‘where a gang of boys broke in- 
to the junior high school, 
wrecked classrooms, poured 
kerosene over library books 
and set the school ablaze, caus- 
ing $300,000 damage; or the 
now all too familiar instances 
of senseless attack and even 
murder. In the last year for 
which figures are available, 
there were 133 arrests for 
children under eighteen in the 
United States for murder and 
non-accidental killings. 


Dr. Militta Schmideberg, di- 
rector of the Association for 
Psychiatric Treatment of Of- 
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fenders, has also singled out! 
the lack of emotion and ab- 
sence of remorse on the part 
of juvenile offenders even in 
the case of strange and bizarre 
crimes. “Most psychiatrists who; 
have studied child murderers,”’ 
she told Virginia Held, “do notlf 
feel able to explain their men- 
tality adequately. While they 
are obviously not normal, it is 
too glib to merely call them 
‘sick,’ ‘psychopathic’ or ‘schizo- 
phrenic.’ ” In sympathizing with 
the “agony of the young of- 
fender,’”’ Dr. Schmideberg feels, 
we fail to realize that a grow- 
ing number “experience no 
agony at all.” 

She tells the story of a fif- 
teen year old who came to her 
“with a handful of clippings 
that said delinquency is the 
fault of parents and that par- 
ents should talk with and try 
to understand their children. 
He said his parents did not 
understand him and that it, 
wasn’t his fault that he held up 
a store.” Another blamed his 
mother for being “impossibly 
neurotic’ — she made him. 
straighten up his room. We 
would like to simply laugh at) 
these cases, commented Dr. 
Schmideberg, “but we can’t, | 
because they have unfortunate- | 
ly become quite typical.” | 

It does not come as a sur-| 
prise to us to hear children 
spouting psychiatric jargon —) 
they hear it from case workers | 
and the press sob-sisters and. 
teachers and even _ parents. 
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‘9 ucational nonsense rests square- 
‘Sly upon a base of ill-digested 
@psychiatric gleanings from 
@ teachers’ colleges and slap-dash 
textbooks of educational psy- 
‘® chology. 

Hence it was with great in- 
™ terest that we learned of the 
“impressive study of Harvard’s 

‘Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck 
7 and one of their important con- 
@ clusions. It has become such 
‘a commonplace for social 
{ workers and other parties con- 
‘8 cerned with delinquency to lay 
it all at the door of psychiatric 
= disorders that some will inevit- 

‘ably be jolted to find that only 
* 7% of the 500 delinquents they 
@ studied had any marked psy- 
m chopathic tendencies or that 
& there were fewer neurotics 
i among delinquents than among 
/) a similiar number of non-de- 
| linquents. In fact, no one sim- 


{i ple comprehensive theory 
@ seems to account for delin- 
{ quency. 


4 The socialistic minded would 
(| “wipe out” delinquency with 
high wages and low-cost hous- 
ik ing programs as their expres- 
sion of a kind of environmen- 
}. tal determinism. Yet poverty 
{| turns out to be neutral — pro- 
/ ducing saints and sinners. Soc- 
ial studies tend to show that 
delinquency decreases during 

unemployment and _ increases 
| during periods of prosperity. 
| Delinquency exists in areas of 
middle class comfort, and 
i pleasant suburbs have above 
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average delinquency rates. Not 
even broken homes (for all 
their harm) can be blamed 
categorically; the Glueck study 
seems to make it clear that the 
way a child’s parents treat him 
is more important than the way 
they treat each other. 


Not Race 


Finally, race must be ruled 
out in spite of more popular 
prejudices, for the delinquency 
rate, say in Puerto Rico, is ex- 
tremely low, about two per 
thousand as contrasted with 
Manhattan’s 50 per thousand 
and East Harlem’s 76. 


It would seem that a number 
of factors are operative, not 
any simple factor in and by it- 
self. One thinks of the foolish 
old handle about heredity vs. 
environment and the disputes 
over the Jukes and the Kalli- 
kaks, an issue born of quarrel- 
ing schools of evolutionists. To- 
day, as Virginia Held tells us, 
“A more modest pluralism has 
replaced nearly all vestiges of 
fanaticism for unequivocal 
theories” to explain delinquen- 
cy. New approaches are be- 
ing explored. The shift is to- 
wards prevention. 


Judge Kohler has pointed out 
in her Saturday Evening Post 
article that Europe has long 
stressed the positive side and 
with considerable success. ‘‘Eu- 
ropeans,” she says, in an article 
provocatively entitled ‘Why 
Does Europe Have Less Delin- 
quency?”, do not make a fetish 
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of scientific methods. They im- 
provise; they are willing to 
work with what is at hand be- 
cause they do not have huge 
amounts of money. They do 
what the heart dictates. They 
are more flexible, less dogmatic 
and — it appears — much more 
successful.” Probably typical is 
this observation from the 
French Deputy Minister of Jus- 
tice, “Of course, youth will get 
into trouble ... we must an- 
ticipate his emotions and do 
what we can to keep him from 
being unduly aroused and we 
must be always prepared to 
help him.” 

In Europe one goes to the 
child; one does not wait till 
the child is brought into a de- 
tention center. Just here one 
comes across the striking of- 
fice of the volunteer worker 
both in Great Britain and in 
Austria, and the office of what 
the British call “a man with 
heart intelligence.” Whereas in 
the U.S. we tend to think that 
some kind of certificate in 
graduate social work is the 
qualifying characteristic, in 
England, as one dean explain- 
ed, “we don’t fancy them up 
with too much _ psychiatric 
technique. We try to teach 
them things they can use.” 
And, as for volunteers, Child 
Care Committees, all officially 
appointed by the government, 
are composed of directors, law- 
yers, teachers, craftsmen and 
housewives, all supplying ser- 
vices otherwise not available. 
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Even on the juvenile bench, — 
judges are unpaid laymen who — 


serve out of civic duty. 


In Austria, where there had i 
been no parole system for ju-_ 


veniles, Dr. Sepp Schindler, a 
Viennese psychologist, 


more than five, usually three, 
juvenile parolees, these guard- 
ians have been eminently suc- 
cessful even in dealing with 
delinquents involved in serious 
crimes who have done time in 
reformatories. The professional 
social worker himself enjoys 
special prestige. He is assigned 
permanently to a district of 
several hundred families. He 
learns to know all the children 
in his neighborhood, not just 
the trouble-makers, and “he 
serves as sort of all purpose 
worker when needed — as 
guardian of illegitimate chil- 
dren, supervisor of children in 
foster homes, truant officer, 
probation officer, and even as 
counselor to perplexed par- 
ents.” Remarks Judge Kohler, 


“to walk with one on the | 


streets is like walking with the 


mayor” for the role is that of | 


“wise father of all the child- 
ren.” 


The Ancient Views 


If these concepts be new, 
others which are 


contemporary confusion, are 
old to the point of being an- 
cient. 
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currently | 
emerging from the wells’ of | 


pro- | 
ceeded to set one up, all on a> 
voluntary basis. Supervising no — 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


It would appear that the ex- 
) treme, laissez-faire attitude to- 
' ward juveniles is giving way 
to something constructive. The 


% shadow of Rousseau has lain 


» long enough over American ed- 
 ucation, but parents and teach- 
ers have at least begun to 
question the natural goodness 
of the child of nature, his “im- 
maculate conception,” and his 
inevitable progress towards a 
happy and mature manhood. 
Little Emile, de facto, never 
grows up! 

As a result of this dissatis- 
faction with a naive optimism, 
such older concepts as respon- 
sibility and authority are be- 
ginning to emerge once more. 

Judge Kohler points out that 
Europe has never lost this 
sense of responsibility as a pri- 
mary need for the adolescent 
and the growing child. Here 
we go to extreme lengths to 
preserve an artificial child- 
hood and an absurd immatur- 
ity. We pay at least lip service 
to manly standards but we 
keep our childhood in pina- 
fores, A kid must sit in school 
usually till he is sixteen even 
though he be unwilling or un- 
abie to do desk work. Why? No 
one ever seems to examine the 
case for or against an artificial 
system of education. On the 
contrary, we continue to pass 
inane laws against ‘‘child labor” 
as if we were living in the 
midst of the Manchester mills 
in the nineteenth century. Re- 
cently, according to Judge 
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Kohler, the New York State 
legislatures defeated a bill 
which would have allowed a 
thirteen year old boy to pick 
berries four hours a day dur- 
ing vacation. In Austria, West 
Germany, France and England, 
on the other hand, youngsters 
with no college plans (or 
needs) may leave school to be- 
come an apprentice and to 
train under a master crafts- 


man and a_e genuine trade 
school. 
We have surrendered our 


adult authority. The child is 
not responsible and cannot be; 
the adult must not interfere; 
chaos must be the result. Judge 
Peter Farrell, of New York 
City, who handles juvenile 
cases, offers this rule, ‘““Respon- 
sibility should be the univer- 
sal norm and excuse the chal- 
lenged exception.” He finds 
that quite the reverse is the 
accepted juridical concept — 
“The philosophy of excuse has 
for a generation, in my opinion, 
undermined the moral, legal, 
and the social responsibilities 
upon which the stability of our 
culture must repose.” 


But the kids have a more 
graphic way of putting the 
case, quite cynically, ‘The 
teachers are afraid of the su- 
pervisor, the supervisor is 
afraid of the parents and the 
PTA, and the parents are 
afraid of their kids. The kids, 
they ain’t afraid of nobody.” 

—G.J.G. 
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‘Extollite manus ad sancta’” 


J. B. OCONNELL 


HE Instruction of the Sacred 

Congregation for Rites (De 
musica sacra) of 3 September 
1958 having pointed out (22a) 
that the sharing of the people in 
Mass must, of course, be above 
all an internal participation 
with that pious attention of 
mind and affection of heart by 
which “the faithful are closely 
united with the High Priest and 
with Him and through Him of- 
fer the Sacrifice, and with Him 
offer themselves,’! goes on to 
say that this sharing is “more 
complete, if external participa- 
is added to internal attention, 
that is participation shown by 
external actions, such as bodily 
posture (kneeling, standing, 
sitting) and ritual gestures, and 
especially by the responses, 
prayers and song.” (22b) 

Since the Liturgy is the cor- 
porate worship of the Mystical 
Body expressed externally and 
by communal action, not only 
the voices of the participants, 
but also their attitudes and ri- 
tual gestures play an important 
part if their worship is to be 
that active, conscious, intelli- 
gent participation that was ex- 
plained by the late Pope Pius 
XII in his address to those who 


A foremost liturgist, Father 
O'Connell sends this contribution 
from Wales. 


1Mediator Dei, 79 (Latin text). 
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Posture and gestures 
at Mass 


were present at the Assisi Lit- 
urgical Congress (1951)? and 

which is demanded by the 
S.R.C. Instruction (e.g. n. 22d). . 


When people are active and 
really interested in something 
they are doing they naturally 
and instinctively express their 
thoughts and emotions by atti- 
tude and gesture. These can at 
times be even more eloquent 
than words, as those who are 
acquainted with people of the 
Latin nations well understand. 
Attitude and gesture empha-— 
size, intensify, and often inter- 
pret the spoken word and give 
it new life. And so the early 
Christians—as the pagans and 
Jews before them—were wont 
to express their thoughts and 
feelings outwardly when at 
worship. We learn from the 
writings of the Fathers and 
other early Christian writers, 
and especially from early Chris- 
tian art—e.g. from the draw- | 
ings and frescoes of the cata- 
combs—that the Orantes prayed | 
standing erect, with hands and | 
eyes raised heavenwards, or 
with arms outstretched cross- | 
wise, facing East; that they | 
prostrated themselves, beat | 
their breasts, and signed them- | 
selves with the cross. 


The traditional attitudes and 
gestures of both private prayer | 


2 “Assisi Papers” pp. 224, 226, 228, 286. 
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and liturgical worship have ac- 
quired a very definite signifi- 
cance in the course of time, 
partly from their intrinsic char- 
acter—their natural expressive 
force—and partly by conven- 
tion, and so they have become 
interpretative and symbolical, 
and their use in communal wor- 
ship is-not a matter of indiffer- 
ence. 

The chief attitudes that con- 
cern the congregation at Mass 
and other liturgical functions 
are standing, kneeling, and sit- 
ting; the principal ritual ges- 
tures are genuflecting, bowing, 
joining the hands, striking the 
breast, and signing themselves 
with the cross. 


Standing expresses activity, 
vigilant attention, freedom— 
the liberty of the children of 
God risen with Christ from the 
waters of Baptism—and joy, 
and is the normal traditional 
attitude of prayer. The baptized 
stood at worship®, except the 
public sinners (genuflexi) when 
not engaged in penitential ex- 
ercises. And as early as the 
fourth century, by a rule of the 
Council of Nicea (325), genu- 
flection was ommitted during 
Eastertide and on Sundays, the 
weekly commemoration of the 
Resurrection. Standing is also a 
mark of respect towards a su- 
perior, and so it is correct for 
people to stand as the celebrant 


3Even Holy Communion was_ received 
standing, and in the Western Church the 
practice of receiving it kneeling was of 
very slow growth from the eleventh to 
the sixteenth century. 
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of Mass—the representative of 
our Lord and of the Church— 
comes to the altar and returns 
from it, and when they are di- 
rectly addressed by him as at 
Dominus vobiscum and Orate, 
fratres. 


Kneeling expresses: a) hum- 
ble adoration and special rever- 
ence, and is an attitude of hom- 
age and earnest supplication, 
and so people kneel at the Con- 
secration of Mass and in the 
presence of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment exposed (but this is a late 
practice, dating only from the 
fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies); b) humility and peni- 
tence, and so, e.g., people kneel 
for the Collect and other parts 
of Mass on penitential days, 
often in answer to the admoni- 
tion Flectamus genua; c) 
mourning and sorrow, and so 
the congregation kneels for the 
Collect and other parts of a Re- 
quiem Mass?. 

Sitting was an attitude un- 
known for the congregation 
(except the aged and sick) un- 
til towards the end of the Mid- 
dle Ages, and seating for the 
people was not common until 
the fifteenth or sixteenth cen- 
tury. Sitting during a function 
is an attitude not only of relaxa- 
tion and rest, but also indicates 
a receptive mind and contem- 
plative attention, and so it is a 
becoming attitude for listening 
to the readings from Sacred 
Scriptures (except the Gospel) 


4Rubricae Generalis Missalis, xvii, 5. 
5Ibid. 
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and to the more difficult music 
that is sung by the schola can- 
torum at times intended for 
meditation on the biblical read- 
ings, such as during the chant- 
ing of the Gradual and Alleluia. 
Sitting is also permissible at 
times during which some rite is 
taking place that concerns the 
people less closely such as at the 
Offertory (up to Orate, fratres) 
or during the ablutions. 


Ritual gestures are the spa- 
tial expression of inner senti- 
ment, a natural complement to 
the spoken word. 

Genuflecting, which is a na- 
tural gesture of humility and 
submission, was originally a 
penitential gesture. Then it be- 
came also a gesture of special 
respect towards persons of high 
rank, e.g., the Roman Emperor 
‘' and later, ecclesiastical digni- 
taries (hence its use for the 
Pope and the bishop of the dio- 
cese). Only quite late—from 
about the thirteenth century— 
did it become a gesture of ador- 
ation to the Blessed Sacrament, 
which previously was honoured 
by a bow only.® 


Bowing, an attitude between 
standing and kneeling, is a ges- 
ture of: a) humility and sorrow, 
hence its use at the Confiteor 
or in answer to the admonition 
at a Lenten ferial Mass. Humili- 
ate capita vestra Deo; b) the 
recognition of superiority and 
consequent reverence, and so it 
@Genuflection for the celebrant was of- 
ficially introduced into the rite of Mass 


only in the first official edition of the 
Roman Missal in 1570. 
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was used for the Blessed Sacra- | 
ment until genuflection replaced i 
it. r) 

Joining the hands, either — 
palm to palm or with fingers © 
intertwined, a gesture of recol- ~ 
lection and respectful attention, 
is a late arrival among the ritu- 
al gestures. 

‘The early Christians raised or 
extended the hands at worship 
and there seems to be no exam- 
ple of the joined hands, even for 
private prayer, in monuments 
prior to about the twelfth cen- 
tury. Its use spread rapidly in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, and liturgists think 
that it is a usage derived from 
the medieval Teutonic practice 
of a vassal pledging loyalty to 
his lord within whose hands he 
placed his own joined together 
(as a newly-ordained priest 
places his hands between those 
of the ordinary prelate while 
he promises obedience to his 
Ordinary). 

The Sign of the Cross made 
with the thumb or index fing- 
er on the forehead (signum 
Christi) was a very early ges- 
ture among Christians at pri- 
vate prayer; it was extended to 
the lips and finally to the breast 
about the fourth century. It was 
introduced into liturgical wor- 
ship for the forehead from 
about the eighth century; for 
the forehead and lips about the 
tenth, and is found for all three 
parts of the body in the twelfth. 
The large sign of the Cross, 
first made with the three longer 
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fingers only, and with the hand 
passed from the right to the 
left shoulder—was not much in 
use, and chiefly in monasteries, 
before the tenth or eleventh 
century. Its use in the Mass rite 
seems to date from Burchard’s 
Ordo Missae (on which our pre- 
sent Ritus is based) published 
in 1502. 


The formula of prayer added 
to the gesture varied in the ear- 
ly use of the sign, but eventual- 
ly was fixed at its present form, 
expressive of belief in the my- 
stery of the Holy Trinity and 
the power of the Cross. The 
large sign of the Cross should 
be made by those taking part in 
Mass whenever the celebrant 
makes it in the pre-Mass—six 
times—and also at Benedictus 
and for the Blessing. The small 
cross on forehead, lips, and 
breast is made by the people at 
the beginning of each Gospel to 
indicate that they believe in the 
Gospel, are ready to proclaim 
and defend it, and love it. 

Striking the breast is a na- 
tural gesture of sorrow, humili- 
ty, and repentance, of early use 
among Christians. Those pres- 
ent at the Mass should use it at 
mea culpa of the Confiteor, at 
Agnus Dei, and at Domine, non 
sum dignus if going to Holy 
Communion. 

The question is constantly 
asked: What is the correct atti- 
tude for people assisting at 
Mass? For a low Mass in which 
those present are taking no ac- 
tive part—a Mass which in fu- 
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ture let us hope will be an 
anomaly—a laconic rubric, the 
only one that expressly deals 
with the circumstantes, says 
that “in private Masses they 
kneel all the while, even in 
Eastertide, except when the 
Gospel is read”? (Rubricae gen- 
erales Missalis, xvii, 2). 

The rubrics give no explicit 
directions for the behavior of 
the people at High Mass, for the 
simple reason that it is assumed 
that they are to behave as the 
clergy in choir, who are part of 
the liturgical assembly, are di- 
rected to do. Their ceremonial 
is regulated by Rubricae gen- 
erales, xvii, 5, 7, by certain ru- 
brics in the Ceremoniale epis- 
coporum (e.g. II, viii, 32, 69, 71) 
and by some decisions of the 
Sacred Congregation for Rites. 
Accordingly, the correct atti- 
tudes for the people at High 
Mass in any of its three forms— 
pontifical, solemn, or sung are 
these: 

1) Stand as the procession of 
sacred ministers and their at- 
tendants comes to the altar. 

2) Kneel for the opening 
prayers until the celebrant goes 
up to the altar; but if singing 
the Introit or any other proces- 
sional chant, stand.” 

3) After the recitation of 
the Gloria, the people may, 
even if singing, sit as long as 
the celebrant is seated. 

4) Stand for Dominus vobis- 
cum and Collect(s). 
7If the people are not singing — they 


ought to be — they may sit for the in- 
censation of the altar. 
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5) Sit for the Epistle and 
what follows. 

6) Stand for the Gospel.® 

7) Sit for the homily. 

8) Stand for the recitation 
and chanting of the Creed; even 
if singing, the people may sit 
down during the time the cele- 
brant is seated.® 

9) Stand for Dominus vobis- 
cum and Oremus. 

10) Sit for Offertory (unless 
singing) until the incensation 
of the clergy and congregation; 
bow before and after their own 
incensation. 

11) Stand for Orate, fratres, 
Secret (s),1° Preface, and Sanc- 
tus. 

12) Kneel after the singing 
of the Sanctus is finished for 
the Consecration. 

13) After the second Eleva- 
tion stand. 

14) At the Communion: those 
who are to receive Holy Com- 
munion kneel for Confiteor; all 
kneel after Indulgentiam. 

15) When the Communion is 
ended, sit until Dominus vo- 
biscum (those who have receiv- 
ed Communion remain kneeling 
until then). 

16) Stand for Dominus vo- 


8It is desirable that in a solemn Mass the 
people stand as the procession moves off 
to go to the place of the Gospel out of 
respect for the ceremonial carrying of 
the Gospel book. i 
9At Incarnatus est, when the words are 
recited, all genuflect with the celebrant; 
while they are sung, all who are then 
standing kneel down, those who are seat- 
ed bow only (except on Christmas day 
and Annunciation). 
10If there is no incensation, the rubric 
(R.G. xvii, 7) directs those present to 
kneel “until the Preface’ which means 
until the celebrant begins to chant the 
introductory dialogue. 
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biscum and Post Commun- 
ion(s). 

17) Kneel for Blessing. 

18) Stand for last Gospel and 
return procession of the sacred 
ministers. 

The Dialogue Mass 


For a dialogue Mass — now 
happily being introduced in so 
many places when it is not pos- 
sible to have a High Mass, in 
accordance with the Instruction 
De musica sacra — no express 
directions have been issued by 
S.R.C., but it is easy to deduce 
from the structure of the Mass 
and the rubrics concerning High 
Mass what the correct proce- 
dure should be. It is, in general, 
the same as at High Mass, i.e., 
standing when addressed by the 
celebrant and for his president- 
ial prayers (Collect, Secret, 
Preface, Postcommunion), and 
for all the texts recited with 
the celebrant (Kyrie, Gloria, 
Creed, Sanctus, Pater noster, 
Agnus Dei!!); kneeling and sit- 
ting as at High Mass. 

At both High Mass and dia- 
logue Mass all present kneel 
during the Collect(s), Postcom- 
munion(s) (and Oratio super 
populum, when it occurs) and 
from the Consecration to Pax 
Domini in: a) ferial Masses 
celebrated in violet vestments 
(e.g. during Lent, on an Ember 
Day), b) at Requiem Masses.!? 

Now that the Church is en- 
deavoring to restore the active 


11The latter two should the people, by 
common usage, not stand immediately 
after the Elevation. 


12Rubricae Generalis, xvii, 5. 
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'participation of the faithful in 


? the Liturgy, and as correct at- 
' titudes and ritual gestures are 


/no insignificant part of the de- 


! sired activity, it seems to be the 
=’ moment when the people should 
» be trained to take their part — 
© to perform their liturgia — not 
1 only by word but also in action. 
‘ Of course it is much easier to 
1 sit through most of Mass doing 
nothing at all or engaged in 
» one’s private “devotions,” and 
| the present ritual immobility of 


many congregations is in keep- 


) ing with the apathy and bore- 
' dom that not a few display at 
) Mass. 


But is the fault really the 


| people’s? What has been done 
i to explain to them what they 
| ought to do when taking part in 
) Mass and the meaning and pur- 
| pose of the ceremonial that is 
| theirs? Surely many who pride 


themselves on their knowledge 


{ of and conformity with correct 


social behavior would be right 
willing to learn and practice the 
etiquette of God’s house. To do 
so is a form of spiritual disci- 


| pline and a corrective of what 


> 
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Cardinal Lercaro has well nam- 
ed “rebellious individualism.” 

Corporate worship the 
worship of the Mystical Body of 
Christ — demands a reasonable 
measure of this discipline and 
conformity to rule. Common at- 
titudes and gestures at worship 
not only express spiritual ac- 
tivity but promote it; uniform- 
ity in action emphasizes and ex- 
presses unanimity. That is why 
the Ceremonial of Bishops (1,v, 
7) directs the master of cere- 
monies at pontifical functions 
to see to the correct behaviour 
of the congregation, and why 
the Instruction De musica sacra 
supposes this to be done by the 
commentator for whom it makes 
provision (§96). 

It is much to be hoped that 
at this opportune moment ec- 
clesiastical authorities may see 
fit — as some indeed have al- 
ready done — to prepare and 
introduce a code of correct con- 
duct in church for the promo- 
tion of active participation by 
the people in the Liturgy for the 
greater honor of God and the 
good of souls. 


aa 


cos 
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A Long Time Dying... 


Undoubtedly, no other saint in the history of the Church 
spent a longer night dying than Teresa of Avila. According to 
the St. Andrew Daily Missal, “She died of divine love A.D. 
1582, during the night of the 4th to the 15th of October. Greg- 
ory XIII had just ordered the suppression of ten days in order 


to reform the calendar.” 
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SINE NOMINE 


Song of the shirt . 


With fingers weary and worn 
With eyelids heavy and red 
A woman sat in unwomanly rags 
Plying her needle and thread. 4 
—Thomas Hood (1799-1845) The Song of the Shirt 


F there had been “grades” in 

the little red schoolhouse, 
I’d have been in fourth or fifth 
grade when I first read Hood’s 
powerful propaganda poem de- 
picting the miseries of Lon- 
don’s working women. Inci- 
dentally, the schoolhouse was, 
as any literate person knows 
it should have been, red. Since 
that day the iconoclasts have 
painted it white. 

I think that Hood was a ma- 
. jor influence in improving the 
condition of the working class. 
But the thing that interests me 
now is the fact that of all 
things the woman could have 
been working on only 117 years 
ago (1843), Hood had her work 
on a shirt. My readers, if there 
be any, will be of the clergy, 
men widely read in history and 
archeology. I have no doubt 
that they can define and de- 
scribe for me an ephod, a tunic, 
or a toga. But how many of 
them can even identify a shirt? 
It goes to show that sometimes 
the more remote periods of his- 
tory are better known than the 
more recent ones. 

All of which brings me down 
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to the point: If our junior 
clergy have to revolutionize 
something, as I suppose they 
do, why does it have to be in 
the matter of decent clerical 
attire? What virtue do they 
see in nudity? Forget Canon 
Law, forget the Councils of 
Baltimore, diocesan statutes, 
bishops’ directives, pastors’ 
pleadings, boys, but why of- 
fend against good taste? I know 
no pastor who objects against 
his assistant’s participation in 
golf, tennis, or baseball if that 
assistant can find the time, and 
I know none who objects to 
the conventional attire for 
those sports. I do have one 
priest friend who wears his Ro- 
man collar on the links, but he 
is a terrible golfer and he has 
no assistant whom he might or- | 
der to follow his example. For, 

the rest of us, I’ve never heard 
him object to our leaving our 
clerical garb in the clubhouse 
or at the rectory. But why do 
we have to go to extremes? 


The Half-Naked Professor 


Some twenty years ago when 
I didn’t always slice, I was 
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| playing golf on a course in the 
¢ city of D, impeccably dressed 
in the golfer’s costume of that 
» remote era. One of the editors 
( of THe Priest won’t believe this, 
| but I hooked my 220-yard 
| drive, hooked it rather badly, 
and said hook brought me to 
| the edge of a parallel fairway 
where a golfer, dumb duffer 
that he was, sliced his feeble 


) 180-yard drive. That brought 


— us into rather close proximity. 
He was dressed, or, rather, 


i undressed in shorts. This was 
© before 


Columbus discovered 
Bermuda. Not only that, but 


t the whole expanse of his ana- 


)} tomy from above the shorts to 
% where his brains should have 
© been was naked, sunburned 
flesh decorated only with one 
' navel and a pair of rudimen- 
) tary glands, the kind which 
the all-wise Creator of men 
and monkeys decided some 
quarter-million years ago were 
no longer needed. 

i Then the thing got serious. 
] I recognized him as one of my 


) colleagues on the faculty of a 


college famed throughout the 
world, or at least throughout 
D County, famed among other 
things for changing its name 
with each succeeding phase of 
the moon, famed for losing all 
its football games. The half- 
nude golfer was a sacerdos in 
aeternum; not too many years 
later he trailed me across the 
threshold of the Pope’s house- 
hold. I raised no rumpus on 
the golf course, but later in the 
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privacy of What’s-It’s-Name- 
Today? College I gave him such 
a verbal kick in the shorts that 
the nudist colony forthwith and 
permanently lost one disting- 
uished member. 


If I was over-sensitive on the 
matter, I should explain that 
our saintly archbishop of that 
era, who didn’t know the dif- 
ference between a niblick and 
a Rembrandt, had recently is- 
sued an edict against priests 
going to the golf course in any- 
thing less than full clerical 
garb. I’m quite sure, however, 
that he would have permitted 
us to omit the maniple until we 
came to the third putt. I had 
been appointed a committee of 
one to talk him out of the 
drastic restriction, a commis- 
sion which I executed with ease 
and precision. But even after 
the presentation of my brief 
I knew that he would have 
wanted my colleague to wear 
clothes. 


Three Shirtless 


Now after forty-odd years 
in the priesthood and after 
sundry ups and diverse downs, 
last one being fourth down and 
more than ten to go, I find 
myself a pastor with three as- 
sistants, shirtless assistants, to 
be sure. We older priests date 
ourselves by speaking of shirts; 
the young ones have never 
heard of them. Here for vari- 
cose reasons (pretty good pun, 
eh? and at the housekeeper’s 
expense) we eat in the kitchen. 
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Meals are completely informal 
except biennially or triennially 
when the bishop comes; we’ve 
been known to set the table in 
the dining room on such occas- 
ions. 

I seldom blow my stack at 
table, and I don’t like to do it 
anytime. Last time was when 
an assistant came to dinner in 
a T-shirt, his usual garb for 
meeting parishioners including 
the prospective and repelled 
converts, and for general wear 
about the place. 

I have a good friend, a pastor 
now but once my colleague on 
the faculty of aforesaid Chame- 
leon College, in whose home 
meals are somewhat formal. 
His new assistant arrived at 
dinner in the inevitable T-shirt. 
The pastor gently reminded 
him, “Father, our meals here 
are somewhat formal. If it is 
unbearably hot, we remove 
our coats. But we always re- 
tain the garment known as the 
shirt.” 


> 


. 


. 


My own approach is more — 
subtle. I look him over care-~— 
fully and I can always dis- 
cover some small lacuna where © 
a thread has failed to meet a~ 
thread. Then I speak, oh, so 
gently, “Father, do you realize 
that you have a hole in your © 
underwear?” 

Among the printed rules of 
conduct and etiquette of the 
seminary I attended was one 
to the effect that the soutane 
(Americans call them cassocks) 
was the first garment to be put 
on in the morning, and the 
last to be taken off at night. 
It took skill, practice, and 
imagination, but maybe the 
good Sulpicians made us a bit 
clothes-conscious at any rate. 
I wonder just on what date our 
seminaries abdicated their role 
of preparing men for priestly 
work among people who wear 
at least some clothes and seem 
to prefer a priest who observes 
the ordinary decencies about 
clothing. 


> 


It Could Happen Here 


There still seems to prevail some unjustifiable notion of 
the invincibility of America, that hydrogen bombs may be 
dropped on Russia or Red China, but never upon the United 
States, our city, our vicinity. This is akin to the illusion, espe- 
cially among the young and strong, that death may come, today 
or tomorrow, to the other fellow, but not to me.—Ted LeBerthon 


in The Way of St. Francis. 
36 
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The Calix Society 


To help the alcoholic 


E doorbell of the rectory 

rings. The housekeeper an- 
swers the summons, as she has 
done a couple of dozen other 
times throughout the day. She 
greets a man who asks to see 
one of the priests. I am on 
house duty, so I get the call. 

I come upon the man “cold.” 
I have had no advance notice 
of what his problem may be. I 
greet him pleasantly—I hope— 
and ask him what I can do for 
him. 

The man tells me that he has 
a problem with drink. He 
wants to do something about 
it. Will I help him? 

Because I am a priest I know 
that I should be able to help 
him. Because of my experience 
I may know of many ways to 
help him. And, because of my 
lack of experience, I may not 
know how to help him at all. 

The first time this particular 
parlor scene actually occurred, 
with the writer as a participant, 
the man did not get what he 
had come for. He did have his 
story heard. He did have his 
determination commended. He 
got a well-intentioned ferver- 
ino. He got absolution for his 
sins. But where he is today I do 


A Baltimore priest and a fre- 
quent contributor to this maga- 
zine, Father Gribbin is assistant 
at St. Matthew’s. 
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not know. Nor do I know 
whether he is alive or dead, 
drunk or sober. 


By the second or third time 
the scene had been reenacted 
I had become acquainted with 
the work of Alcoholics Anony- 
mous, and I made every effort 
to put problem drinkers in 
touch with that organization. 
Sometimes I administered the 
pledge with as much prayerful 
solemnity as the situation 
would absorb. 

There must be dozens of alco- 
holics who have passed through 
my hands now, and of this 
number I know the where- 
abouts and state of mind and 
state of health of only one. This 
man has not had a drink for a 
little more than two years. 
Save for him, and for lack of 
any further evidence, I would 
have to consider myself a total 
washout when it comes to min- 
istering to men who have come 
to me for help. Standing all 
alone, he is not a very comfort- 
ing statistic. 

It would be heartening, of 
course, to know that most other 
priests have been vastly more 
successful than I, that the prob- 
lem drinkers who are Catholics 
can eventually find the skillful 
guidance that they need to 
overcome the liquid terror that 
haunts and eventually destroys 
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them. It would be heartening, 
but I have not questioned many 
other priests, because I find 
that their scores are not very 
high either. 

Clearly the difficulty is one 
of method. We know that the 
problem of drink is a problem 
of will, and therefore a problem 
of cooperation with grace. And 
we are the custodians of grace, 
the dispensers of grace. But 
by what method can we suc- 
cessfully bring the alcoholic to 
open his soul to grace? 


The Purposes of CALIX 


One of the answers, perhaps 
the best that has yet come 
along, is through CALIX. This 
is a rapidly spreading organi- 
zation of Catholic men which 
has for its purpose to interest 
Catholic men with an alcoholic 
problem in the virtue of total 
abstinence, to promote the 
spiritual development of alco- 
holics and to strive for the 
sanctification of the whole per- 
sonality of each member. 

On the surface, CALIX 
would seem to be a kind of 
“baptized” AA. The fact is, 
however, that, while the Soci- 
ety begins, if need be, where 
AA begins and often begins 
with AA members, it goes be- 
yond the range of AA. It ex- 
pands AA’s famous 11th step 
into vigorous living of Catho- 
lic life. One of the founders of 
CALIX put it this way: “We 
were very much determined to 
become saints, because we had 
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lived like devils and wanted no 
more of that life.” 

From the beginning, when 
the founder of CALIX stopped 
in to see his pastor and to dis- 
cuss the idea of a society for 
Catholic men with the drinking 
problem, the Society glowed 
with a kind of Augustinian fer- 
vor. Just as Augustine broke 
with his past and began to’ pur- 
sue holiness with even greater 
energy than he had pursued 
evil, so the membership of 
CALIX would pursue holiness 
with even greater energy than 
it had pursued the bottle. 

Father Rudolph Nolan, of St. 
Stephen’s Church in Minneapo- 
lis, approved the plan that was 
put before him that evening in 
the late summer of 1947. He 
spoke to his bishop. Later he 
had the pleasure of seeing the 
constitution of CALIX ap- 
proved by the late Archbishop 
John Gregory Murray of St. 
Paul. 

In the past twelve years the 
organization has spread into 
many other states and dioceses. 
It has proven itself. It has dem- 
onstrated that lives can be re- 
claimed by offering to men the 
challenge of enthusiastic dedi- 
cation to Christ. And if these 
words seem rather too force- 
ful, then we need only look at 
what the members of CALIX 
try to do. 

The Constitution 

According to the constitution 
the specific purposes of the So- 
ciety are: 
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(a) To promote the group 
reception of Holy Communion 
by its members once a month. 

(b) To conduct a spiritual 
hour for all members and 
guests after the monthly Com- 
munion breakfast. 

(c) To conduct and promote 
attendance at an evening Holy 
Hour once each month. 

(d) To have a Mass offered 
once each month for the inten- 
tion of the membership. 

(e) To provide a Chalice or 
other religious article for use 
in the service of the Church, as 
a memorial to each qualified 
member on the occasion of his 
death. 

Members of CALIX attempt 
to practice a full prayer pro- 
gram and to carry out an apos- 
tolate to other problem drink- 
ers. They meet together month- 
ly to give reports and discuss 
the business of their respective 
units. A secret bag collection 
takes care of financial needs. 

As is the case with the Legion 
of Mary, the CCD, YCW, YCS, 
Cana conference and CFM, the 
participation of the priest in the 
organization is of primary im- 
portance. The priest does not 
“run” the organization, but, as 
spiritual director, his first duty 
is to motivate the members. He 
does this by opening up to them 
in his talks the unfathomable 
riches of the Faith. Moreover, 
by having a genuine interest in 
the problems of the alcoholics 
and by striving to learn those 
problems in their unique detail, 
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he will win the confidence of 
the members, who will, in many 
cases, seek him out for indi- 
vidual guidance. 

A Male Endeavor 

Again, like most of the lay 
organizations now functioning 
in the Church, CALIX is offi- 
cially established only by the 
mandate of the Ordinary. Units 
are set up on a parochial basis, 
and the spiritual director is ap- 
pointed by the pastor. Early 
attempts to make the Society 
city-wide uncovered difficulties 
and demonstrated the wisdom 
of restricting each unit to par- 
ish boundaries. There is also at 
least one case on record in 
which an enthusiastic group of 
beginners started with a mixed 
membership of both men and 
women. But, as they learned 
more and more about CALIX, 
they learned that it is strictly 
a male endeavor. 

Whether or not a feminine 
counterpart of CALIX will ever 
be established remains to be 
seen. For the present, ladies are 
admitted only to the praying 
Auxiliary of CALIX. Members 
of the Auxiliary pray daily for 
the ‘total sobriety, sanctifica- 
tion, and well-being, the indi- 
vidual intentions and needs of 
Calix members and all problem 
drinkers, living and dead.” 

They plead also “for the 
steady growth in strength and 
in numbers of the Calix So- 
ciety, and that its organized 
units will extend throughout 
the world.” 
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The intentions of Auxiliary 
members are remembered in a 
monthly Mass and members re- 
ceive regular editions of The 
Chalice, the CALIX newsletter. 
Members make a_ promise, 
which does not bind under sin, 
to receive Holy Communion at 
least once a month for the com- 
mon cause. They recite daily 
the CALIX program of Prayer. 

It would be wrong, of course, 
to picture CALIX as an unfail- 
ing success in every place in 
which it has been tried. 
Straightforward reports in the 
newsletter indicate that new 
units experience normal diffi- 
culties, such as a lessening of 
fervor, a falling off of mem- 
bership, poor attendance at 
meetings, and some failure in 
living up fully to the CALIX 
program. There are former 
CALIX members who are 


drunks today. But all of this is 
to be expected. It is the history 
of every successful organiza- 
tion. 


And CALIX is successful. Its 
program does accomplish the 
program for which it was 
drawn up. The Society has ex- 
perienced steady growth, radi- 
ating from the central states to 
such places as Long Beach, 
California and Braddock, 
Pennsylvania. It has behind it 
12 years of service to thousands 
of men. It stands to help thou- 
sands, even tens of thousands 
more. 


Priests who’ are interested 
may obtain more detailed in- 
formation by writing: The 
Calix Society, National Head- 
quarters, Church of St. Stephen, 
2211 Clinton Avenue, Minne- 
apolis 4, Minnesota. 


An Apostolic Pug 
A practical and discriminating use of fear, in a physical 
sense, is sometimes necessary to bring good out of evil. 
Fr. D., hurriedly summoned to attend a dying woman, 


found himself blocked at the front door by her bigoted husband 
who flatly refused to let the Romish priest in even to see her. 

The situation was acute. The priest had the Blessed Sacra- 
ment with him, the woman was dying; but there was nothing 
to be gained by a long and losing argument, so the priest with- 
drew. 

Returning in a few minutes, accompanied by a large and 
locally well-known pugilist with whom he happened to be 
friendly, he again rang the bell. The angry husband jerked 
the door open, at the same time letting lose a flood of profanity. 

Without heat, the prizefighter laid a brawny hand on the 
other’s outraged chest. “Fr. D. to see the missus,” he said mild- 
ly. There was no further resistance. — Rt. Rev. Henry D. 
Buchanan. 
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The Bell at Mass 


—and various 
other matters 


Dyas problems arise with my 

altar boys. Do they ring the 
bell at the hanc igitur? On 
which side does the altar boy 
stand to present the celebrant 
the chalice veil after the last 
ablution? 


a) Dom Britt (How to Serve), 
quoting the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites (No. 4377), re- 
marks that “it is permissible to 
ring the bell at the hanc igitur, 
when the priest spreads his 
hands over the chalice.” Other 
rubricians state outright that 
the bell is rung as the celebrant 
spreads his hands over the host 
and chalice. 


b) O’Connell, Kavanagh, 
Lane, Britt and others make no 
mention of the veil after the 
second ablutions. The altar boy 
is directed, after placing the 
cruets on the credence table, to 
move the missal from the gos- 
pel side to the epistle side of 
the altar. Nothing is mentioned 
about the chalice veil. 


Custom seems to direct the 
altar boy to transfer the chalice 
veil from the epistle side of the 
altar to the gospel side when 
there are two servers. When 
there is only one server, the 
altar boy usually presents the 
chalice veil to the celebrant 
from the epistle side, since he 
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has come to that position from 
transferring the missal. 


PROPER ENGLISH EPISTLE AND 
GOSPEL sd 


This Sunday (Oct. 18, 1959) 
being the Feast of St. Luke, a 
question arises in my mind. 
What epistle and gospel do we 
read to the congregation from 
the pulpit? Must we read to 
the congregation the epistle and 
gospel of the 22nd Sunday or 
are we free to read them the 
epistle and gospel for the feast 
of St. Luke? Is there any legis- 
lation on the matter at hand? 
The epistle and gospel of St. 
Luke are not in the pulpit edi- 
tion of the gospels and epistles 
but of course it is easily avail- 
able in a daily missal. 


We know of no regulation 
concerning the problem of our 
inquiring priest. To say the 
least, it does seem incongruous 
to read the epistle and gospel 
of the particular Sunday after 
Pentecost, when we have been 
training our people in the vari- 
ous methods of participation 
and the use of the missal. It is 
possible without too much ef- 
fort to secure the epistle and 
gospel of the Mass being offered, 
even though it seems quite cus- 
tomary to read the epistle and 
gospel of the particular Sunday 
of the liturgical season. 
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TONE OF VOICE AT MASS 


Recently a group of priests 
were discussing the proper tones 
of voice to be used in offering 
Holy Mass. May we ask for a 
Low Mass what is the correct 
tone of voice for the gradual, 
the Angus Dei, the Domine, 
non sum dignus of Mass and the 
Domine, non sum dignus when 
Holy Communion is being dis- 
tributed? 

Father J. B. O’Connell gives 
the following directives about 
the voice or tone of voice used 
at Low Mass: 

“To be recited in a clear 
voice are: Gradual, Verse, 
Tract, Sequence, Agnus Dei.” He 
describes “clear” voice as “a 
tone that will enable the Cele- 
brant to be clearly heard by 
those attending Mass, apart 
from any extrinsic impediment 
such as noise or the great size 
of the church. Naturally, this 
clear voice will vary in intensi- 
ty according to the circum- 
stances; it will be louder if the 
priest is celebrating in a large 
church and for a large congre- 
gation, softer in a small chapel, 
with but few present, who are 
close to the Celebrant. It will be 
lower also, for example, if an- 
other priest be saying Mass 
near by, in order not to disturb 
him. But the voice of the Cele- 
brant should always be suf- 
ficiently loud and clear to en- 
able, under ordinary conditions, 
those who are present to hear 
without difficulty what is be- 
ing said. 
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“A third tone used in the 
Mass is described by the rubrics 
as vox aliquantulum elevata, or 
mediocris. It is such that the 
Celebrant may, apart from any 
extrinsic impediment, be heard 
by those near him, but not by 
others. In this medium or sub- 
dued voice are said the four 
words, Domine, non sum dig- 
nus of the Mass. ... Some 
rubricians do not admit the use 
of a third tone in the Mass.... 
These authors maintain that 
vox mediocris or aliquantulum 
elevata means the clear voice, 
and include Domine, non sum 
dignus among the parts to be 
said in this tone. Most authors, 
however, hold that the voice 
which the rubrics prescribe for 
the Domine, non sum dignus is 
different from the clear voice.” 

The celebrant is directed to 
say aloud (vox clara) Ecce Ag- 
nus Dei, and three times, Domi- 
ne, non sum dignus, etc. (in its 
entirety). 


CANDLES BEFORE STATUE 


There seems to be a custom 
in this parish of burning two 
candles before the statue of the 
Sacred Heart in memory of a 
deceased person. Is this per- 
mitted while Mass is being of- 
fered? 

We have not been able to 
find any legislation forbidding 
the practice outlined by our in- 
quirer. However, such a custom 
could grow and get completely 
out of control so that greater 
attention would be directed to 
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the shrines than to the altar of 


the Blessed Sacrament. 


VOTIVE LIGHTS 


Is it permitted on more 
solemn occasions (doubles of 
the first and second class) to 
place four votive lights on the 
gradine, two on either side of 
the tabernacle, to lend the altar 
a more festive atmosphere, even 
though theré are not reliquaries 
present? 

“Votive lights may be per- 
mitted on the altar provided 
they are beeswax, at least in 
considerable part — ‘in maiore 
vel notabili quantitate.’ Votive 
lights, unless they are made of 
beeswax, at least in consider- 
able part, should not be placed 
on the altar during Mass or any 
other time. Stearic acid, for ex- 
ample, is expressly forbidden.” 
(Collins, Church Edifice and Its 
Appointments) 


EXTRA CANDLES at Low Mass 


On solemn occasions and 
special parochial feastdays, is it 
permitted to burn the six high 
candles or extra candles, even 
at Low Mass, in order to en- 
hance the solemnity of the oc- 
casion? 


I know you have answered 
this before but please tell us 
again how many candles MUST 
be lighted for exposition on 
First Friday, Forty Hours’ De- 
votion, and Benediction with 
the monstrance and with the 
ciborium. 

a) “For a Low Mass which 
is not strictly private, such as 
the parochial Mass, the com- 
munity Mass, the Mass on the 
occasion of First Communion, 
etc., more than two, but not 
more than six candles may be 
lighter” (Collins, cf. above). 
The author makes no reference 
to specifically what candles 
must or can be lighted. He 
merely states that extra candles 
may be lighted. 

b) 1) Forty Hours’ Devotion, 
20 candles are to burn continu- 
ously; 

2) At other Exposition of the 
Blessed Sacrament, at least’ 12 
candles should be lighted. 

3) Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament with the monstrance 
requires that at least 12 candles 
must burn. 

4) Private Exposition with 
the ciborium requires that at 
least six candles be lighted. 


Sound Judgment 


Reporter— 


“Mr. Baruch, would you tell me your formula for financial 


success?” 
Mr. Baruch— 


“Sound judgment, my boy. Sound judgment comes from 
experience, and experience comes from poor judgment.” 
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Removable and 
Irremovable Pastors 


V. REV. PAUL R. COYLE, J.C.D. 


OW do the terms removable 
and irremovable apply to 
pastors in the United States? 


In the beginning the dioceses 
were very large in territory 
and sparse in population; 
priests were few and communi- 
cation was very difficult. Hence 
it is not surprising that there 
were no parishes in the true 
sense; there were no strictly 
parochial boundaries. As late 
as 1810 the bishops, in order to 
meet the needs of the times, 
agreed to delegate their juris- 
diction to one another. This 
jurisdiction was within limits 
sub-delegated to the priests. 
This led to abuses. Sometimes 
several priests claimed the 
same territory as their parish 
and attempted to exercise jur- 
isdiction within it. In 1829 the 
First Provincial Council of Bal- 
timore commanded the bishops 
to put an end to this state of 
confusion and disorder by plac- 
ing one pastor, with assistants 
if necessary, over each terri- 
tory. However, that territory 
was not definitely marked out. 
In the Second Plenary Council 
(1866) it was commanded that 
a well-defined district should 
in each diocese be assigned to 
each church, with a rector in 
charge. This rector, however, 
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The Code of Canon Law 


was not to be irremovable. 

He was not a pastor in the 
canonical sense; his authority 
was delegated; he acted not in 
his own name but an the name 
of his bishop. 

The Third Plenary Council 
of Baltimore (1884) enacted 
that a certain number of mis- 
sions in every ten on certain 
stated conditions should be 
constituted irremovable. This 
number was not to be exceeded 
within the first twenty years 
after the Council. This law 
should be carried out within 
three years. 


Thus, removability is not the 
normal status of the pastorate. 
The existing legislation leaves 
no room for doubt in this mat- 
ter. “Those who are placed 
over the government of parish- 
es as their proper rectors 
should possess. stability in 
them.” This, however, does 
not prevent any pastor from 
being removed in accordance 
with the rules of the law. “All 
pastors,” the Code continues, 
“however, do not possess the 
same stability; those who enjoy 
greater stability are called ir- 
removable, those who enjoy 
less stability are usually called 
removable.” 

In the legislation of today, 
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then, all pastors, even the re- 


movable, have a certain degree 


of stability with the exception 
mentioned in paragraph 5 of 
this same canon, which states 
that pastors who belong to re- 
ligious institutes are always 
_ratione personae removable at 
the will of the local ordinary 
notifying the superior, and at 
the will of the superior notify- 
ing the local ordinary. Each 
has equal rights, neither re- 
quiring the consent of the oth- 
er. Nor has one to give the 
other reason, much less any 
proof for his action, though 
each has the right of recourse 
in devolutivo to the Holy See 
in case of disagreement. 


Kinds of. Pastors 


There are various classes of 
pastors mentioned in the Code. 
Before enumerating them and 
stating the degree of stability 
which they possess in their of- 
fice, it may be well to give the 
definition of a pastor as found 
in canon 451, § 1: “A pastor is 
a priest or moral person on 
whom has been conferred the 
title of a parish with the care 
of souls to be exercised under 
the authority of the local or- 
dinary.” 

The following are held equal 
to pastors with all the rights 
and obligations of pastors and 
come under the name of pas- 
tors: (1) Quasi-pastors who 
are in charge of quasi-parishes 
in apostolic vicariates and pre- 
fectures, where the territory 
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has been divided into districts 
and individual rectors ~ have 
been appointed over these dis- 
tricts; (2) Parochial vicars if 
they have been given full paro- 
chial power. . 

Now what is the respectiv 
degree of stability possessed by 
these different kinds of pas- 
tors? The general principle is 
that pastors are irremovable if 
their parishes are irremovable. 
When are parishes irremov- 
able? If they have not been 
established as removable. Pre- 
Code parishes were irremov- 
able after the promulgation of 
the Code and cannot be made 
removable without an apostol- 
ic indult. 

Those erected after the Code 
should be irremovable, unless 
the bishop in his prudent judg- 
ment, taking into considera- 
tion the particular circum- 
stances of persons and places, 
on the advice of his chapter or 
consultors, decrees that remov- 
able parishes are more advis- 


able. All other parishes are 
removable and consequently 
the pastors of these parishes 
are removable. As_ already 


stated, religious pastors are 
ratione personae removable at 
the will of both the local ordin- 
ary and their own superior. 
Canon 216 prescribes that 
just as dioceses are to be di- 
vided into parishes, apostolic 
vicariates and prefectures are 
to be divided, at least where 
it can be conveniently done, 
into quasi-parishes. The priests 
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placed over these quasi-parish- 
es are called quasi-pastors. 
What degree of stability do 
those priests possess? Accord- 
ing to Canon 454 § 4 they are 
removable. That does not mean, 
however, that they are remov- 
able ad nutum. The canon just 
mentioned distinguishes three 
classes of pastors: those who 
are irremovable, those who are 
removable, and those who are 
removable ad nutum. It speaks 
of religious pastors as being re- 
movable ad nutum and of 
quasi-pastors as being remov- 
able. It follows, therefore, 
that even though quasi-pastors 
are removable they are not re- 
movable ad nutum; that is to 
say, quasi-pastors (unless they 
are also religious) can be re- 
moved only in accordance with 
the procedure laid down for 
the removal of removable pas- 
tors. 


It should be pointed out in 
conclusion that there are some 
territories which although they 
have a regular hierarchial or- 
ganization, nevertheless have 
not yet in all respects reached 
that stage of development 


> 


which would warrant their 
coming under the common law _ 
of the Church. These territor- 
ies are still subject to the Con- © 
gregation for the Propagation 

of the Faith. In 1920 this Con- 
gregation issued a decree which 
provides among other things 


that since dioceses subject to 


Propaganda are still regarded 
as missions, some parts of their 
territory may be allowed to re- 
main undivided, ie., without 
any designation of parish boun- 
daries, and that those parts of 
the diocese which have defin- 
ite boundaries in accordance 
with canon 216 are to be called 
parishes. Pastors in such terri- 
tories, the decree adds, are sub- 
ject to the peculiar provisions 
governing quasi-pastors. 

Hence, pastors in dioceses 
which are still subject to the 
Congregation for the Propa- 
gation of the Faith are all re- 
movable after the manner of 
quasi-pastors; they can be re- 
moved in accordance with the 
procedure laid down for the 
removal of removable pastors. 

(O’Connor, ““Removal of Pas- 
tors,” p. 12) 
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Holiest Places 


“The holiest places on earth are the baptismal font and 
the eucharistic altar. The first is the virginal, immaculate 
womb of Mother Church from which we were born “out of 
water and the Holy Ghost.” The other is the sacred spot on 
which the Man-God, Christ the Lord, makes present His Sacri- 
fices of Calvary for the glory of the Father and the redemp- 
tion of mankind.”’—Hellriegel, Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 
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VAs They Listen to What 
iChrist Might Say To Them 
Along the Way of the Cross 


d ‘ee is probably no better ap- 
@proach to teaching children (and 
adults, too, for that matter) to 
spray than by having them recog- 
Nnize prayer as a form of conver- 
tsation — with God the Father, or 
iwith Christ, or with the Holy Spirit, 
‘or with Our Blessed Lady, or any 
‘of the Saints. 

4 At this point a basic distinction 
jmust be made. There is quite a 
Wbit of difference between a con- 
iversation and a monologue. Un- 
ifortunately, a lot of our prayers 
tfall into the monologue class. 
»One-sided addresses to and speech- 
»es with God are more difficult to 
#sustain. Then, too, monologues 
jusually reflect only our thinking 
jand feeling without giving God 
much of a chance to let us know 
ihow He feels. 

' Devotional aids, therefore, that 
© would help to lead one in a per- 
| sonal conversation with Christ are 
) desirable. That was my purpose in 


| Father James T. Hurley is pas- 
‘tor of St. Mary’s parish, Spring- 
» field, Ohio. The unique reflections 
ton the Stations he describes orig- 
\inally appeared as a special section 
tin the YOUNG CATHOLIC MES- 
1 SENGER. “Follow Me” (24 pages) 
sells at 8c each when ordered in 
) quantities of 100 or more; 9c each 
} for 11 to 99; 15c each, 10 copies or 
} less. A sample copy will be sent 
} on request by GEO. A. PFLAUM, 
| Publisher, Inc., 38 W. Fifth St., 
Dayton 2, Ohio. 
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Yes, Your Boys and Girls 
Will Meditate! 


JAMES T. HURLEY 


developing the reflections on the 
Passion in the new manual pub- 
lished for the Stations of the Cross, 
entitled “Follow Me.” 

The reflections are meant to 
help children to make the Sta- 
tions. That is, they don’t do it 
alone. They make them with 
Christ. Jesus tell them what His 
thoughts were—before Pilate . 
what they were when He met His 
Mother, and Simon, and_ the 
Women of Jerusalem — all in 
terms boys and girls living today 
will relate to their own situations. 
A youngster using these reflec- 
tions is carried along the road to 
Calvary together with Jesus. He 
is not just standing there looking. 
He is there with Christ. He is 
moved by what Christ is saying 
to him. Today’s boys and girls will 
have little difficulty in taking up 
their side of the conversation. 
But they need time! 

Where these reflections have 
been used most effectively this has 
been the procedure: After being 
told that Jesus was going to talk 
with them about His Passion and 
that they were to answer Him, a 
part of a Station was read. Then 
there was a PAUSE to allow the 
boys and girls to reply to Christ 
privately and in their own way. 
Have no fears. They will have a 
lot to say. But don’t disturb them 
too much and too often. LET 
THEM MEDITATE . That’s 
what they will be doing! 
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Dictionary of the 
New Latin Psalter 
by William J. Konus 


Newman, Westminster, Md., 1959 
pp. 132, $2.75 


Sis is merely a Latin diction- 

ary. The author does not pre- 
tend to go beyond the meaning of 
the words that might be found in 
any classical dictionary, though he 
is diligent enough to include all 
the terms found in the new Latin 
Psalter — prepositions, conjunc- 
tions, and the rest. The author’s 
intention is commendable; his zeal 


— a 
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admirable. Still, one might won- 


der if much of his labor is not lost. ~ 


First of all, he supposes that the ~ 
translators of the Latin version of © 
the Psalms sought to make their 


language that of the Latin classics. . 


This is certainly not the case, as — 
Father Bea points out. They were © 
directed to retain as much as pos- 
sible of the Gallican Psalter; and 
where changes were indicated they 
were to adopt a style that would © 
be readily intelligible to priests. 
The significance of the terms, 
therefore, is not always that of the 
classics, and any dictionary that 
wishes to guide the reader of the 
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§ new Psalter must take this into 
(@ consideration. Further, admitting 
¢ the low level of Latin studies 
among us, any priest should know 
4 offhand at least 80% of the words 
found in the Psalter. It is hardly 
} necessary to give us a dictionary 
& suited to beginners. 

. There is great need for a dic- 
‘6 tionary of the Psalter in the ful- 
ler sense of the term “dictionary.” 
@ This might provide the meaning of 
‘@ new and strange words introduced 
¥ by our recent translators. But it 
#@ should start with a realization of 
i the origin of the text, and aim at 
i giving the signification of the 
® terms resulting from that origin. 
Father Konus is to be praised for 
4) his effort, but his book hardly an- 
® swers this need.—Rt. Rev. Wm. L. 
|) Newton, S.S.D., Elyria, Ohio. 
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200 Gospel Questions 
& Inquiries 
by Bernard Basset, S.J. 


Sheed & Ward, New York, 1959 
pp. 240, $3.50 


HE method of social studies, 

and of the Gospels as applied 
to Christian living, developed some 
years ago by Canon Cardijn for 
his Young Catholic Workers, has 
both proved its value and found 
acceptance in other groups. The 
method is well known by the 
terms describing its divisions: See, 
Judge, Act. Though used mainly 
to guide discussions, the method 
is really a program for meditation. 
“See” leads to a correct under- 
standing of the question; “Judge” 
encourages reflection on the sub- 
ject, an intellectual appreciation 
of it; “Act” is the resultant move- 
ment of the will, the resolution to 
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RECOMMENDS FOR YOUR 
PARISH RACK 


, i 

put the principle into practice. : 
The method was both easily and — 

effectively applicable to the study — 
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of the Gospels, the source of our 
Christian principles. It is not, 
therefore, surprising to find it 


adopted by the Sodality of Mary, 


by the Catholic Family Movement, 
and by a large variety of Catholic 
Action Cells. 

In this present work Father Bas- 
set gathers together a number of 
questions he had prepared over a 
period of nine years for discussion 
of some 200 passages from the 
Gospels in Sodality meetings. The 
questions are arranged under the 
three divisions of the method as 
applied to each passage. They are 
not numerous, perhaps because of 
time limitations put upon these 
discussions; and they also require 
previous preparation by those who 
lead the discussions. That they will 
prove helpful is obvious. And in 
this way the book will be invalu- 
able for use in lay groups. 

The good that can arise out of 
this type of guidance might even 
be more abundant. In fact it 
teaches a method of meditating on 
the Gospels that will be very use- 
ful for private as well as for group 
employment. It is simple enough 
to bring such meditation within 


the reach of all who have the de- | 


sire to meditate, and in this way 


it can prove a boon to those who | 
have the desire but who are afraid | 


of the very notion of meditation. 
Perhaps more detailed questions 
might be required to reach such 
a goal; 
given enough to make a start along 
this elevated way of prayer.—Rt. 
Rev. Wm. L. Newton, S.S.D., | 
Elyria, Ohio. 
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Synthetic Chimes 
in Washington 


HANK you for your forthright 
comments on the _ synthetic 
chimes at the. National Shrine. It 
seems a shame that after all the 
appeals for the Shrine, real bells 
could not have been obtained. 


Even worse is the bad example 
given. Many a building pastor will 
reason that what is good enough 
for the Shrine is good enough for 
his own church. Besides, we may 
expect the manufacturers to flaunt 
this particular triumph of theirs. 


Ryan - West 


BANKNOTE 


A oy as hw 


Here is hoping your protest will — 


produce some salutary effects. 
Sincerely in Xto., 
Joannes 
Chicago 


ies November Priest lies open 

before me, having just re- 
ceived its first quick chewing 
through. (I usually go back and 
“rechew” it.) But before doing 
another thing I had to sit down 
and get this off to you. Let me 
yell “Hip, hip hooray” and “Alle- 
luia” for whoever wrote that bit 
in Currente Calamo about the 


COMPANY 
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Engravers & Printers to Bishops, Priests, 
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Write for 
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and prices College Diplomas and CG 
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We shall be glad to suggest proper copy, design and format. 


new address: 
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Telephone: BARCLAY 7-4370 
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{ music box on Our Lady’s Shrine. 
| If we can’t give God’s mother the 
6 real thing, let’s acknowledge our 
) poverty and she will provide a 
®@ benefactor; and let whoever is re- 
§ sponsible for this abomination be 
© forthwith imprisoned in a sound- 
= proof room lined with electronic 
4 amplifiers! 

' The manufacturer of this sac- 
@ charine hurdy-gurdy will probably 
@ use this Shrine as a precedent 
1 in selling a similar contraption 
i to every musically deaf, aesthet- 


@ cially unconcerned but needfully 


) dollar-conscious padre in the coun- 
} try, and our ears will be blasted 
{ on all sides by the raucous caco- 
i phony of electronic “plinks” and 
" piano-roll hymns plunking and 
i planking as they destroy the bless- 


% ed quiet of God’s house. 


In fine, we must have the best 
4 for God’s 
f mother. 
Sincerely yours in Christ, 
New Jersey Priest 


St. Alphonsus Stations 


| HAVE been reading so much 
about Saint Alphonsus and his 
’ Way of the Cross that I wish to 
) make an apologia pro vita ejus. In 
' the first place, I have examined 
my text of the Via Crucis and I 
don’t find any heresy, as he has 
been accused by one of your wri- 
ters of making. 

For ten years in the seminary 
we had the Way of the Cross and 
the Visits of Saint Alphonsus, I 
use them every day. I have never 
found any more interesting and 
selid from a devotional point of 
view. 

I stick to the old version of 60 
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THE 
ALEXIAN 
BROTHERS 


of Signal Mountain, 
Tennessee, 


have vacancies in a Per- 
manent Home for Priests 
where medical and 
nursing care are provided 
if needed. All rooms 
large, private, with bath. 
Chapel in Home — Res- 
ident Chaplain — Daily 
Mass and Evening Ros- 
ay Write Dep’t P for 
folder and rates. 
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years ago. Modern translations of 
the Imitation and the Sacred Scrip- 
tures often spoil the original mean- 
ing. I never use them. The Gospel 
that I have tells the people, for ex- 
ample, “every man received a pen- 
ny” and they understand that this 
was a representation of the man’s 
daily wage; now he gets a denarius 
and they don’t know what he 
gets. 

I was told that a bishop found 
seven different translations of the 
Leonine prayers after mass. We 
pray deliverence in the conflict 
with the devil; the Irish pray 
against him in the battle, and thus 
the translations go on of the little 
word praelium. 

So may we pray for Saint AlI- 
phonsus in the conflict and to him 


YOUR 
CRIB 


can only be 
from 
Oberammergau 
earved in 

our studio 


We are 
sculptors in wood 


executing all types of 


that he may guard us with his gra- 
cious inspirations in his Stations 
and Visits. 

MEpiscopus 


The continued publication in 
Tue Priest of letters against the 
Stations of the Cross of St. Al- 
phonsus surely justifies a post- 
script to my article in the Septem- 
ber issue. 

I would first direct a few re- 
marks in the direction of the edi- 
tor in charge of the Correspon- 
dence section of the magazine.—In 
the July issue this editor saw fit 
to publish a letter attacking the 
Stations of the Cross composed by 
St. Alphonsus. The charges against 
St. Alphonsus implied in this let- 
ter are so serious, yet reckless and 
unsubstantiated, that a number of 
priests, diocesan as well as reli- 
gious, have expressed to me by let- 


In U. S. contact: Mr. Frank A. Trepani, 
LITURGICAL IMPORTS, LTD. 
17 Murray Street, New York WINS NS 


figures, crucifixes, sta- HANS & 

tions of the cross, re- ADOLPH 

liefs, complete church 

furnishings, crib-sets. WOODCARVERS 
Your inquiry is invited. OBERAMMERGAU 
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How Much Can You Raise 
In a Fund Campaign? 


The Charles J. Francis Company extends herewith an invitation to 
pastors to receive a statistical evaluation of their parish financial 
potentials, without cost or obligation and without a visit by a salesman 
or company representative. We offer the opportunity for you to receive 
this estimate of your capabilities first; after study of the information 
provided by us, you may determine whether or not you wish to have one 
of our directors visit you. 

The figures which we provide will be conservative and honest, based 
on twelve years and scores of millions of dollars worth of experience. 
You will then be in a position to determine whether a financial program 
will be to your advantage now or in the future. : 

We invite you to fiil in the form below. No representative will call 
on you unless you specifically invite him to do so. Mail this confidential 
information to: 


THE CHARLES J. FRANCIS CO., DEPT. P 
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ter their shock and resentment 
that they should have been allow- 
ed to appear in the pages of THE 
PRIEST. 

No doubt the editor felt sure 
that such a letter would be an- 
swered and that an epistolary de- 
bate would clear the atmosphere. 
All well and good. But there are 
rules which govern an intelligent 
and fair debate. We are here con- 
cerned with a serious matter with 
practical consequences. And it is a 
matter which does not allow of 
various and compatible opinions or 
which is to be settled by a count- 
ing of noses—or letters. The 
charges are serious. They question 
the orthodoxy of St. Alphonsus and 
cast a reflection upon the intelli- 
gence of all Redemptorists who 
sponsor and promote the Stations 
of their founder. They cannot be 
let go unchallenged. It is not a 
matter of likes or dislikes. The 
charges are either true and should 
be proven or they are false and 
libelous and should be retracted. 

I took up the defense of the Sta- 
tions in question in the September 
issue of THE Prigst. In the October 
and November issues the editor 


——§MICROSOUND 


1700 WALNUT STREET / BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


CONFESSIONAL HEARING AIDS 


NO SOUND FEED BACK 


Preferred by Priests: 


Instalied in both sides of double Con- 
fessionals. Priest handles controls. May 
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itent by hand Microphone. Fully auto- 
matic, no switch to throw. Designed by 
Priests and Electronic Sound Engin- 
eers. 


08 


Has the only successful connection to aid the Priest with hearing loss. 


saw fit to publish three more let- 
ters merely repeating or endorsing 


the charges in the July issue. © | 


I question the ethics of such a pro- — 
cedure. The challenge to the sons: 
of St. Alphonsus to debate the is- — 
sue having once been taken up and 
a defense presented, the rules of 
fair play in an epistolary debate 
dictate that only such further let- 
ters be selected for publication 
which take into account and meet 
the arguments, pro or con, already 
produced. Should it be that the 
Correspondence editor is taking 
sides and plumps for our anony- 
mous Maryland priest, let him 
speak up. I am ready to debate, 
whether with editor or reader, all 
fourteen Stations of St. Alphonsus 
sentence for sentence, both as to 
their orthodoxy and also their ap- 
propriateness in any language 
when love speaks from the heart. 


For the caustic critics of the 
Stations of St. Alphonsus I would 
have these comments. Their letters 
portray a woeful lack of know- 
ledge either of the nature of the 
Stations as a devotion or of the 
nature and purpose of meditation. 

The Stations of the Cross, let it 
be repeated, are not a form of 
liturgical or public prayer or wor- 
ship. They are essentially an exer- 


Preferred by Penitents: 


Has distinct clear tone. Instrument 
softly lighted, no groping in dark for 
receiver. May converse in whispers, 
no loud talking back and forth. Gives 
vests of service at moderate invest- 
ment. 
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cise of meditation or mental pray- 
er, the most intimate and personal 
prayer possible. 


The Purpose of Meditation 


! Meditation, mental prayer or 
contemplation, call it what you 
will, has for its one purpose and 
§ goal intimate, personal union with 
© God in the bonds of love. All con- 
0siderations, prayers and _ resolu- 
© tions which enter into this devo- 
) tion are barren if they are not sub- 
f ordinated to and tend towards 
union with God in love. And the 
} saints are all agreed that the sur- 
/ est and safest way to love for God 
} is meditation on the Passion and 
/ Death of the Incarnate Son of 
' God, the most evident and con- 
'vincing manifestation of God’s 
) love for us. Hence the value and 
' worth of the meditation which has 
taken the form of the Stations of 
the Cross. 
In each Station we have two 
' parts. The first is the ‘Considera- 
tion” which brings to mind the 
phase of the Passion portrayed or 
symbolized in the individual Sta- 
tion. This is followed by affections 
and prayers which are the natural 
response to the love of God for us 
-as portrayed in the various Sta- 
tions. 

No one does or can find fault 

with the “Consideration” part of 
| the Stations of St. Alphonsus. His 
affections and prayers only are 
‘under attack. 

A little reflection will make it 
clear that the affections and pray- 
ers in the Stations of St. Alphon- 
sus are the most appropriate and, 
to one who understands the na- 
ture and purpose of the Stations 
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For Pamphlet Rack... 


The Rites of 

Holy Week 

Frederick R. McManus, J.C.D. 
Complete, compact manual 
for priests, sacristans, choir 
directors. 2nd edition $3.00 
Layman’s 

Complete Missal 
for Holy Week 
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Complete from Palm Sun- 
day through the Easter Vig- 
il in consecutive order. Ru- 
brics in red, prayers black. 
English. Paper, 50c 
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Frederick R. McManus, J.C.D. 


Explains changes in Holy 
Week liturgy and describes 
actual ceremonies, Paper, 25c 
Complete Music 
for Holy Week 
Reverend W. E. Campbell 


Fully tested method for sing- 
ing at sight all that the choir 
needs from Palm Sunday to 
Easter inclusive. Paper, 15c 


Bookstores or Dept. 4-2815 
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PRESS 
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as a form of meditation, the most 
natural that one can find. They 
voice the response of love by the 
individual to the love of God for 
him. In the considerations we hear 
God saying to us “I love you.” In 
the affections and prayers we an- 
swer “I love You.” That is what 
St. Alphonsus says in his affec- 
tions and prayers. And that is all 
that he says though he says it in 
detail, unfolding and particulariz- 
ing what is involved, and too often 
overlooked, in true love for God. 


Criticism of St. Alphonsus’ de- 
tailing or particularizing of what is 
involved in love for God and his 
expression of intimate, personal at- 
tachment to the Crucified Savior 
can arise only from a lack of un- 


Invest through our 


MISSION CONTRACT 
(Annuity) 
A good way of aiding charity 
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INTEREST FOR LIFE 


for details, write to 


i 
: 


derstanding of what is really in-— 
volved in the virtue of love for — 
God or of the language of love’ 
when heart speaks to heart. To. 
seek so to formulate the Stations 
that they would “deal with the- 
problems of our time,” as one cri- 
tic would have us do, is to distort 
the very nature and purpose of 
the Stations of the Cross. There is 
only one problem with which the 
Stations of the Cross are con- 
cerned and that is the problem of 
instilling into our hearts true love 
for God and intimate personal at- 
tachment to His Crucified Son 
given for our redemption. And that 
problem is “modern” in every age. 

It cannot be denied that there is 
lacking today among the faithful 
a true personal attachment to 
Christ, a genuinely affective and 
effective love for God. And too 
seldom do they hear from the pul- 


REV. FATHER RALPH, Nat’! Dir. 
S.V.D. CATHOLIC UNIVERSITIES 


316 N. Michigan Ave. 
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sit a heartwarming and heartmov- 
ing sermon on the love of God who 
“so loved the world as to give His 
Only begotten Son” that their 
tives be charged with Love for 
fod, the true goal of all living. 
‘(he devotion of the Stations of the 
ross can help fill that gap in 
their spiritual formation. And 
swhat Stations of the Cross can bet- 
ver serve that purpose than the 
Mtations of St. Alphonsus? 
Martin E. Gounley, C.SS.R. 
Long Branch, N. J. 


' Note: Incoming letters from sub- 
iscribers are edited merely for ob- 
vious breaches of faith, discipline, 
land literacy. Practically all of 
them are published. If critical let- 
ters continue to come in, it would 
appear either that Father Gounley 
is missing their point or that he 
failed to make his own point with 
sufficient persuasiveness. The edi- 
tors cannot recall another time 
‘when space in these pages was ac- 
corded a full-length feature in re- 
sponse to a single letter. We make 
every effort to be fair. Father 
Gounley may have as much space 
as he needs, but he should not 
want to deny his adversaries the 
same opportunity.—The Editors. 


Another Beggar 


| aiecaiedde you have old vest- 
ments, ciboria, pyxes, chalices, 
or other church goods you have 
considered donating to the mis- 
sions. We ask you either to send 
them to, or contact 
The Redistribution Center 
St. Charles Seminary 
Carthagena, Ohio 
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color slides. For FREE 176-Page Illus- 
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day. 
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2 ful article. The authorities quoted 
Correspondence command our respect. Regimenta- 
tion for spiritual good is not what ; 
it is for the Army or a fire drill, 

Praises Fr. McGirr both of which have a material aim. .f 

Discipline is one thing, regimenta- - 

Wye done, Fr. Pat McGirr tion is quite another thing. One: 

(THE Priest, October, 1959)! can be spiritual in its aims, the 

Little can be added to the master- other is by nature tinged with the 
material. 


Under Communism, regimenta- . 
tion is the rule, but it has also 
NOWILTEX COLL ARS brought about countless deaths by 

murder and suicide. Regimenta- 
tion even for material ends only, 
can have but temporary success, 
spotty success, success by force — 
and human nature will forever 
resist force. Many Catholics have 


NEVER NEED LAUNDERING fallen away after breaking out of 
Ee AAT hon 22-Outivears Liven the mold imposed on them in their 


youth: 
These are the advantages of our water- a 
proof collars. When soiled wipe clean “Johnnie, you stay after school 


with cold rater and soap_then ay. Al- and write 50 times, ‘I was lazy and 
and. recommended by the Religions did not attend Mass last Friday.’ ” 


throughout the world. For greater com- These things happen! 
fort, economy, convenience, wear “NO- 
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WILTEX.” Ask your Catholic Goods Officially, there is no regimenta- 
Dealer or write us for literature, tion in the Catholic Church or in 
The Parsons and Parsons Co. religious orders; but in matters of 
Est. 1879 tactics or method as distinguished 

Dept. B, 413-415 Huron Road from matters of policy, program, 
CLEVELAND 15, OHIO or final aim, priests, religious su- 


periors, bishops, even popes have 
blundered to the harm of souls. 
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THE C.1.S. CONVERT INSTRUCTION COURSE 


is broken down into seven sections. In addition to the general 
introduction and method of study, each section begins | 
with a brief explanation of the matter covered in that sec- 
tion. Each lesson in each section carries a “down-to-earth” 
summary of the important truths contained in that lesson. 
Word studies, charts, practical suggestions and information 
of special interest to the prospective convert. 


XN 


There are seven sets of test sheets made up of true-false, 
multiple selection, and fill-in exercises. These tests are so 
arranged that the student must constantly refer to previous 
sections of the course as he advances in his study. The pur- 
pose here is to highlight by constant repetition those beliefs 
and practices essential to formation in the student of a prac- 
tical Catholic conscience and viewpoint. 


Incorporating the entire new Confraternity Edition of 
the No. 3 Baltimore Catechism (which sells for one dollar at 
any book store) PLUS more than one-third as much addi- 
tional material, price for the entire course is $1.25 postpaid. 
Ten percent off on ten sets or more. Order today. 


CATHOLIC INFORMATION SOCIETY 


214 West 31st Street New York 1, N. Y. 


“& CIRCULATION OVER 40,000 SETS 
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RECOMMENDS FOR YOUR 
PARISH RACK 


PARENTS, 
CHILDREN 


AND THE 


FACTS 
OF LIFE 


by Rev. Henry 
V. Sattler, 
C.SS.R. 


Sex education for Christian 
parents ... frank, practical, 
complete. 237 pp. — 75c 

“This work is by far the best 
on the subject produced to 
date ... clear, forceful, de- 
finitive ...the last word 
in Christian sex education” 
— Dr. Alphonse Clemens, 
Director Marriage Counsel- 
ing Center, Catholic Univ. 

“For practicality, precision 
of detail, thoroughness of 
treatment combined with 
compactness of volume, we 
do not know the equal of 
this book in the sex educa- 
tion field” — The Register. 
For parents and teachers. 

Write today for a complete 
list of parish reading materials. 


One to 6 copies, 75c; 7 to 18 cop- 
ies, 67c; 14 or more copies, 60c. 


NATIONAL 
CATHOLIC 
READING 
DISTRIBUTORE 


ip FATHERS 
ro 


180 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 14. N.Y. 
4-3560 


TELEPHONE WATKINS 
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tn A is a matter of tac: | 
tics. 


However, it is easily possible for ° 
any one of us to be “barking up . 
the wrong tree.” We may be con- 
fusing the appearance of regimen: - 
tation with regimentation itself. 
“Wherefore, if meat scandalize my - 
brother, I will never eat flesh, lest 
I scandalize my brother.” 


Sincerely, 


Old Pastor 
Cincinnati 


Remail Your ‘Priest’ 


OT all of us are called to the 

life of the missionary, but we 
are called to help this phase of 
Christ’s work. The priest especi- 
ally should be interested in his 
fellow-laborers — all members of 
the Mystical Body working for the 
same Head, Our Lord Jesus Christ. 
It is for this reason that we make 
an appeal. 


Would you take the time and 
effort to send your copies of THE 
Priest to those working in a for- 
eign land? There is at present a 
great need for Catholic literature. | 
This is especially true in Asia and | 
Africa) where the Communists. 
are spreading their ideas. If you 
are able to answer our call, please 
drop us a post-card and we will 
send you the name and address of | 
some missionary along with the 
necessary information. Please do 
not send literature directly to us. 


Yours in Christ, 
Kenrick Remailing Service 


7800 Kenrick Road 
St. Louis 19, Missouri 
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Convert Instruction 


Discussion Clubs 


, Inquiry Classes 


jook to: 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR 
i untington, Indiana Telephone 171 
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Large parish discounts are based 
upon dollar volume . . . not quantity 
of title. See last page of insert. 
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father Smith Instructs Jackson (#728) .............--. $1.00 


i 
Mnexcelled for convert instruction. Now in its 72nd edition with more than 
990, 000 copies having been purchased. Frequently revised to keep it up 
5 date and increase its appeal and effectiveness. 


Brith of Millions (#754) eee $1.25 


i complete explanation of the doctrines and practices of the Catholic religion. 
t presents the teachings of the Catholic faith in the light of reason, scrip- 
ure and modern science. 


What’s the Truth About Catholics? (4£757) ............ $1.25 


\ panoramic view of the whole Catholic belief and practice in this 280 page 
yook. It explains how God has provided His Church, its doctrines, its moral 
neritage and channels of divine grace for the salvation of every soul. 


Diseussion Clubs 


Aiming For High Heaven (#726) -..............-...-.------- $1.0 


To encourage and assist Catholic adults to lead more devout lives. Exceptio: 
ally well-written by two CCD Directors. Discussion questions strategicall 
placed for added value. 


- The Church in U. S. History (#751) —.......-.----------. $1.25 


The important role Catholicity has played in the discovery, exploration anv 
growth of this country is detailed by the Managing Editor of O.S.V. 


) Keeping The Ten Commandments (729) 


Each commandment is analyzed as to probable reason for being given, ane 
the implications and applications for Catholics. 


) Lend Me Your Hands (#778) 


Shows Catholics how to bring their religion into their everyday lives. Ex 
plains why the work of the Church will fail if the laity is not active. 


» The Life of Jesus (7730) 


A beautifully told biography of the life of Christ starting with the events 
shortly before His birth and ending with the Resurrection. The gospels ar 
blended into the story in time sequence. 


The Protestants Among Us (#678) _....................... $ .5 


This book deals briefly with each of the Protestant sects. Their histories and 
doctrines are presented along with the Catholic position where conflic 
arises. 


Sharing the Faith (#733) 


The combined thinking of many members of the Hierarchy and clergy on 
the convert apostolate of the laity. Shows how each Catholic man and woman 
can gain at least one convert a year for Christ. 
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sixteen first-person stories by converts. The author employs the successful 
frmula of using converts’ experiences to help gain new converts. 


[ ‘o Protestants In Utmost Respect (7#682) -............... $ .50 


“he author explains her reasons for becoming a Catholic. Understanding and 
Mincerity make this book valuable in initial Protestant contacts. It is distrib- 
‘ted extensively at K. of C. Information Booths. 


25 Questions Non-Catholics Ask (#684) __.............- $ .50 


father O’Brien combines his observations with those of many priests through- 
‘ut the country who deal primarily with inquiring non-Catholics. Logical 


The Way to Emmaus (#829) .............2-.22222222-------- $2.50 


Jully understand the search for spiritual fulfillment which motivates non- 
Watholics in their quest for the True Church. 
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Jubilee Supplement 


HIS supplement, commemo- 
’ rating our 15th birthday, 
dquotes material which has 
valready appeared in The Priest. 
WThere is no special reason be- 
shind the selection, other than 
‘to provide material on a var- 
siety of subjects which have in- 
iterested both editors and read- 
eers. 


Acres of Diamends 


HERE was once a lecturer— 
Russell Conwell—who _be- 
/came famous on that title. And 
she made enough money to 
pendow Temple University. It 
'was the subject of an inspira- 
jtional talk about a man who 
‘roamed the earth in search of 
\wealth, only to find “acres of 
| diamonds” at home in his own 
' backyard. The theme was that 
greatness lies at each man’s fin- 
'gertips. Wherever we may find 
ourselves, riches are only at 
arm’s length. 


We have a priest-friend who 
can’t seem to realize that. He is 
a curate. On his desk is the 
hand-painted motto, “Do mihi 
animas: cetera tolle.” He has a 
prie-dieu in his room beneath 
a fragile porcelain crucifix su- 
perimposed on a red velvet 
hanging. He also has an over- 
stuffed easychair in which he 
lies beside his record-player lis- 
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tening to Bach, sipping Scotch, 
and sighing for souls... 


His is a large city parish. The 
census hasn’t been taken in 
generations. No one knows ex- 
actly how many families there 
really are within the parish 
limits. The place is crawling 
with unbaptized children. At 
least 10% of the parishioners 
are living in civil concubinage. 
Hundreds of teen-agers have 
never even made their First 
Holy Communion. 

“Make yourself at home,” he 
says, a look of priestly martyr- 
dom on his face. ‘I’m awfully 
busy this evening. I have an in- 
Struiction ea... 

We wander idly around the 
room. A framed parchment 
from a medieval Graduale be- 
tween the windows, a stylized 
Madonna presiding over the 
collar-buttons on his high- 
Dove. oe 

“T’ve been thinking of vol- 
unteering for the Army or 
signing up for the foreign mis- 
sions—Maryknoll, maybe,” he 
says on his return. 

“Yeah?”—somehow we can’t 
summon much enthusiasm. 


“Souls, souls,” he murmurs, 
sinking into his easychair and 
reaching for a peppermint. 
“The infinite, the tremendous 
value of one soul! Caritas 
Christi -urget ... There’s no 
scope here—no room for zeal. 
Ignem veni mittere in terram, 
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et quid volo nisi ut accenda- 
tur?” 

We tip-toe softly out of the 
room and leave him to his rap- 
ture. There are some mystics 
who baffle us.—March, 1947. 


‘How Did You Ever—?’ 


OLUMNIST Ed Sullivan re- 

ports that when Cardinal 
Spellman was first appointed 
Archbishop of New York, he set 
out to visit every Catholic hos- 
pital and school. He adopted 
the plan of dropping in on the 
nearest institution whenever 
he was out for his evening walk. 

This particular evening, over 
on the West Side, he called in 
at St. Clare’s Hospital. Two 
nuns: greeted him civilly and 
answered various questions 
about the number of patients 
and the like. Not recognizing 
their eminent visitor, one asked 
him, ‘“‘Would you like to see the 
operating room, Father?” He 
said no, that he wouldn’t im- 
pose on their time. 

“May I have your name, 
Father?” the nun asked, “as a 
record for the Superior.” — 
“Tell her the archbishop was 
here.” — he smiled. 

Both nuns smiled broadly 
back. 

“Of course, Father. The 
priests always tell us that. It’s 
their little joke. But what is 
your name?” 

His Eminence, with reluct- 
ance, produced his calling card. 
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It was examined with great | 
care. Then one of the nuns, in 
a fine old brogue, said almost 
with severity: ; 

“Now, Father, how did you 
ever get that?” — August, 1949. — 


No Comment 


HE following recently ap- 

peared in a trade journal of 
the medical profession under 
the caption “From My Uncle’s 
Diary.” It was signed by J. J. 
Horton, M.D. 


“Jan. 2nd, 1890. John and 
Sally D— asked me to do an 
abortion on Sally. I flew into a 
rage, later cooled off, went to 
their house and had a good talk 
with them. They agreed to let 
nature take its course.” 


“June 6, 1890. Delivered Sal- 
ly D—. Easy labor. Normal. 
Boy, 7 lbs. Name: John D., Jr.” 


“Feb. 7, 1914. John D—, Jr. 
and his wife Helen came to my 
office. They said Helen was 
pregnant and asked me to stop 
the pregnancy. I got down my 
old diaries and showed them 
entries on Jan. 2nd, 1890 and 
June 6th, 1890. They fell into 
each other’s arms and cried like 
babies.” 


“June 18th, 1914. Delivered 
Helen D— of a fine boy, 7% 
lbs. Labor normal. They said 
they would name the baby for 
me. I told them to call him John 
D—,, III instead.’”” — November, 
1945. 
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Sexton’s Comment 


missioner was telling us the 
other day that in one of his 
slks he had occasion to quote 
We words of the Psalm: “In my 
§iste, I said all men are liars.” 


i The sexton reminded him of 
on his return to the sacristy. 
#“And d’ye know, Father,” he 
vid, “ye wouldn’t be long in 
lis parish till ye’d say it at 
bur leisure!” — October, 1949. 


‘Ein’ feste Burg 
ist unser Gott’ 


iV. were mightily interested 

in some research conducted 
ly that redoubtable musicolog- 
't, Caspar Petrus Koch, on “A 
Wighty Fortress Is Our God,” 
ie battle hymn of the Reforma- 
fon, universally ascribed to 
lartin Luther both as to words 
nd music. 

“It is a significant fact,” says 
wr, Koch, “that during Luther’s 
fetime not a single hymn tune 
vas attributed to him. Some ten 
‘ears after his death, Sleidanus, 
uther’s first biographer, 
redited him with the author- 
hip of both text and music of 
Hin’ feste Burg.’ By the end of 
hat century no less than 137 
lymn tunes were being at- 
ributed to him.” 

By 1900, more critical 
cholarship had cut the num- 
ver to three. And today the 
core stands at zero. 

Back in 1900, Baeumker had 
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shown that all the musical 
phrases of “A Mighty Fortress” 
had been stolen from Gregorian 
chant. 


“That still left Luther with 
the credit of having cleverly 


‘strung together various Gre- 


gorian phrases into one homo- 
geneous whole. But that was not 
the end,” says Dr. Koch. 


He then goes on to quote Dr. 
Wilhelm Middelschulte, Chicago 
organist of international repu- 
tation, himself a Lutheran. 

“The melody to ‘Hin’ feste 
Burg,’ ” says Dr. Middelschulte, 
“is found in a motet by Johann 
Walther, line for line, in 1524. 
Luther wrote his stanzas five 
years later, in 1529. The proof 
of this statement is found in an 
article by Bernhard Ziehn, 
famous theorist, in the Allge- 
meine Musikzeitung about 30 
years ago. Ziehn quotes the 
melody from Walther’s motet 
and compares it with the melo- 
dy of ‘Ein’ feste Burg’ and 
he concludes his article, ‘this 
proves that “A Mighty Fortress” 
was not built by Luther.’ Koe- 
nig’s Deutsche Literaturges- 
chichte states the same thing. 

To conclude, “Wilhelm Nelle, 
prominent Lutheran hymnolog- 
ist, finally acknowledges with 
philosophic complacency that 
‘Not a single melody, not even 
“Kin’ feste Burg,” can with cer- 
tainty be ascribed to Luther’.” 


We suggest that you file this 
little item for reference the next 
time Reformation Day is cele- 
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brated in your community with 
flowery references to Dr. Luth- 
er’s.achievements as a writer of 
popular hymns. — December, 
1950. 


Wrong Case 


jt seems that the young cu- 

rate thought he might do the 
pastor a favor by improving his 
pronunciation (this was a very 
young curate): 

“Father,” he said, “you won’t 
mind my telling you that the 
word is ‘cirCUMdabo’—not ‘cir- 
cumDAbo.’ ”’ 

“Not at all, young man,” said 
the pastor. “‘That’s just where 
you’re wrong. I guess I know 
an ablative when I see one!”— 
December, 1950. 


Albert Schweitzer, S.T.D., 
Ph.D., LL.D., M.D., 
Mus. D., etc. 


AR be it from us to acidu- 

late the mead recently pour- 

ed out by the press in honor of 

Dr. Albert Schweitzer, who left 

his social work in the jungles to 

attend that Goethe shindig at 
Aspen, Colorado. 

Dr. Schweitzer is a man who 
has always puzzled us. As a 
youth, we were accustomed to 
prostrate ourselves before his 
edition of the Bach organ 
works, put out in collaboration 
with Charles-Marie Widor. 

(To tell the truth, we were 
not too critical as a Bach scho- 
lar in those days, and as 
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this was our first intro- 
duction to that master, wei 
are inclined to think that: 


we would have salaamed be-: 


fore any edition of Bach, 


even if it had been got up by’ 


Henry A. Wallace.) 


Then when we entered the: 


seminary, we grew accustomed 


to seeing the name of the same | 


Albert Schweitzer frequently 
listed in the apparatus prefac- 
ing our Scripture texts and 
ending their several chapters. 

Dr. Schweitzer, it appears, is 
a scholar who has convinced 
himself that Jesus never exist- 
ed. Christianity is an idealiza- 
tion.—And judging his scholar- 
ship by that remarkable find- 
ing, we have never since been 
able to feel quite the same 
about his magisterial decrees on 
the life, times, and interpreta- 
tion of J.S. Bach. After all, 
how can one be sure that Bach 
even existed .. .? 

Nevertheless, being a Doctor 
of Medicine, Albert Schweitzer 
has betaken himself to darkest 
Africa in the service of the 
Christian idealization. 


That stamps him in our mind | 


as a sentimentalist of the lush- 


est, most nonsensical type. How | 
any man in his right mind can | 
pour his life down the sink in | 
the service of a Christ whom he | 
believes a non-entity—it baf- | 


fles us! 


The strange thing is that, al- | 


though we have lots of Catho- 
lic M.D.’s at work in the jun- 
gles—Scripture scholars, too, 
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and anthropologists, and musi- 
cians—no one is pinning any 
medals on their chest. The 
‘world is not making any fuss 
over them. 

But Dr. Schweitzer was fet- 
ed, it strikes us, precisely be- 
‘cause he is the world’s idea of 
a humanitarian. Not believing 
in the historicity, much less the 
divinity, of Jesus Christ, he is 
nevertheless inconsistent 
enough to lead the life that 
‘the world has come to respect 
'as typical of Christian heroism. 
‘He is one of the few who, not 
accepting the bases of Chris- 
‘tianity, is still able to act as 
‘though he does. He is the 
world’s concept of an accept- 
lable saint. God help him!— 
September, 1949. 


; 


Perplexus .. . 


THERE was the usual Satur- 

| day night crowd around the 

confessional, and Father was 

kept pretty busy absolving to 
the right and to the left, keep- 
ing the slides hot on either side 
of him. 

“Father,” asked a young 
voice after a confession, “I have 
had some difficulties about ar- 
tificial insemination—I mean, 
about the Church’s teaching.” 

“Non nobis, Domine, non no- 
bis,” the priest murmured to 
himself in no orthodox sense. 

“What do you want to 
know?” he whispered, hoping it 
was a trifle. 
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“Well, just what’s wrong 
with it? I’ve been reading 
about it and I can’t figure out 
why it’s forbidden. I mean, Fa- 
ther, I can’t see what it’s all 
about.” 


Some ten minutes later, 
while the faithful shuffled 
about and coughed and sighed 
outside the box, Father had 
finished—rather well, too, he 
tells us. 


“Gee, thanks, Father,’ came 
the voice again. “You see, I’m 
a student nurse, and I gotta 
write a paper for ethics class.” 
—April, 1950. 


Tough Situation 


PRACTICALLY every parish 

priest at some point in his 
career meets the housekeeper 
who arranges the food in a 
strategic position relative to the 
pastor — especially the meat; 
especially steak. 

Friend of ours got to the din- 
ing room first one day and re- 
versed the arrangement before 
his pastor’s arrival. 

“Whoa!” cried the pastor, 
ruefully extracting his uppers 
from the recalcitrant beef. 

“Clara,” he cried, stamping 
his foot and ringing the bell. 
“This steak is tough!” 

Clara took in the situation at 
a glance. 

“Father,” she said thought- 
fully, “that’s not your piece.”— 
May, 1949. 
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Assumpta est Maria 


G. J. GUSTAFSON, SS. 


[N the year 1712, St. Louis 

Mary de Montfort wrote in his 
Treatise on True Devotion to 
Mary that “God wishes to reveal 
and make known Mary, the 
masterpiece of His hands, in 
these latter times.” This he 
clarified later in his text by the 
question, “When will that hap- 
py time, that Age of Mary, 
come?” 


Father Chaminade, writing 
a century later, likewise pre- 
dicted the advent of an Age of 
Mary. There are those — es- 
pecially the De Montfort 
Fathers — who think we are 
actually in that age, “if not in 
its apogee, at least in its dawn,” 
as the editor writes in Queen 
of All Hearts. 


Just what is meant by the 
“Age of Mary’? It is a day “in 
which Mary comes into full pos- 
session of her rights as Mother, 
Mediatrix and Queen of all 
Hearts”; when, as St. Louis puts 
it, “Mary will be established 
Mistress and Queen of All 
Hearts, in order to subject them 
fully to the empire of her great 
and holy Jesus... when souls 
will breathe Mary as the body 
breathes air,” 


Think of Our Lady’s many re- 
cent appearances, the Miracu- 
lous Medal (1830), La Salette 
(1846), Lourdes (1858), Fatima 
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(1917)—nor do those names bs 
any means exhaust the list. 
There is the enthusiasm wit! 
which the Sorrowful Mothex 
and Miraculous Medal Novena: 
have swept the country, to- 
gether with the Block Rosary 
and the Pilgrim Virgin; the in- 
crease of belief in Mary 4@: 
Mediatrix of all Grace. 


Finally and most significenti} 
there is the growing preoccupa-. 
tion of the Holy See—the per~ 
sonification, after all, and the 
oracle of the Universal Chure 
—with Mary’s glory: the defini- 
tion of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion by Pius IX in 1854; the 
frequent Encyclicals of Leo XII 
on the Rosary. 

Now we find that Pius XI 
may well go down in history ag 
the Marian Pope. The man 
mysterious coincidences binding: 
his personal career to the 
revelations of Fatima, the con- 
secration of the world, and 0: 
Russia in particular, to the Im- 
maeulate Heart of Mary, ex- 
tending the observance of tha 
Feast to the whole world—thes¢ 
things do make history. Above 
all, next month he will define 
the Assumption of our Blessed 
Mother as dogma divinely re- 
vealed. 


Often in the past a definitio 
of dogma has come at the end 
of acrimonious debate only te 
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‘oe followed by schism and 
theresy, even religious war. One 
thinks of the bitter struggles 
twhich first culminated in Nicea 
jand represented the beginnings 
‘of the breach between East and 
)West when under the pressure 
‘of Constantinople, as Jerome 
mwrote, “The whole world 
groaned and marvelled to find 
fitself Arian.” 

| Even the defining at Ephesus 
sthat Mary was truly the Theo- 
itokos, the Dei Genitrix, though 
jhailed by throngs who escorted 
ithe Fathers of the Council to 
‘their quarters with torches and 
jamid clouds of incense, was 
‘dimmed, if one may use that 
iterm, by riots and political in- 
‘trigue, personal jealousies, con- 
/nivings and the official show of 
(force. 


That magnificent feat of ex- 
+position and synthesis known as 
the Council of Trent, though it 
was an incomparable fulfill- 
ment of Christ’s promise to be 
.with His Church “all days even 
to the consummation of the 
earth,” must have seemed but 
.a little later to be the beginning 
of that consummation itself as 
‘religious and political wars 
rent Europe asunder and 
| strewed its fields with the dead. 


In contradistinction to all this, 
in the doctrine of the Assump- 
tion, we possess our faith in 

peace. We all accept it. There is 
no controversy, no acrimonious 
debate, no witholding or be- 
grudging of assent; there will 
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follow neither schism 


heresy. 


nor 


The Catholic press, in fact, 
chronicles an “unprecedented 
unanimity of opinion among the 
bishops of the world.” More 
than 98% of the world’s resi- 
dential bishops in response to a 
Vatican poll have expressed ap- 
proval of the proclamation 
scheduled for November the 
first. 


In the ten year program of 
collation of pertinent material 
there has been a crescendo of 
agreement, so much so that Fr. 
Wilhelm Hentrich, who with Fr. 
de Moos served as qualifier to 
the Holy Office, likens the en- 
thusiasm of recent years to a 
sea that had broken through a 
dike. 


Fathers Hentrich and de Moos 
in 1942 prepared and published 
an exhaustive list of petitions 
presented to the Holy See from 
the reign of Leo XIII at which 
time they began to be placed on 
file in the Holy Office. The peti- 
tions are arranged in hierarchial 
order beginning with cardinals, 
patriarchs, councils and synods, 
residential bishops, vicars capi- 
tular, coadjutors, auxiliary 
bishops, prefects apostolic, re- 
ligious orders, universities, 
Catholic faculties and con- 
gresses. To be exact, there are 
petitions from 113 cardinals, 18 
patriarchs, 2,505 archbishops 
and bishops, 383 vicars capitu- 
lar, 32,000 petitions from the 
secular and religious clergy and 
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more than 8,000,000 from the 
faithful. 

“Such a consensus before the 
formal definition,” Father Hent- 
rich said, “Shas almost never be- 
fore been verified in the history 
of the Church.” He cited as ex- 
amples the polls before the 
definition of the Immaculate 
Conception, and of Papal In- 
fallibility, when the dissenters 
were more numerous. 


One cannot help thinking of 
Cardinal Newman and his op- 
position to William George 
Ward or Cardinal Manning’s 
extremist party whom Newman 
described as ‘“‘an insolvent and 
aggressive faction” when the 
dogma of Papal Infallibility was 
under heated discussion in the 
Sixties of the last century. But 
now not a ripple disturbs our 
Catholic serenity. 

Outside the Church, true, 
there have already been pro- 
tests. The Archbishops of Can- 
terbury and York have re- 
marked: ‘The Church of Eng- 
land renders honor and rever- 
ence to the Mother of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ. But there is not 
the smallest evidence in the 
Scriptures or in the teaching 
of the early Church of belief 
in the doctrine of her bodily 
assumption.” The objection is 
simply irrelevant since it misses 
the point of the arguments ad- 
vanced for the fact of the As- 
sumption, or is, at best, the 
usual Protestant misunder- 
standing of the rule of Faith 
and the role of the organs of 
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Tradition. It represents a failure . 


of confidence in Christ’s promise }) 


to preserve His Church from 
error. - 

It has, in fact, been answered 
in anticipation by the 200 fa-— 
thers of the Vatican Council 
who wrote in 1870: “Most 


ancient and constant in both the §: 


Western and the Eastern 
Church, in the Church both 
teaching and taught, is the 
opinion about the corporal as- 
sumption of the Mother of God. 
But this fact, namely, that a 
man’s body be living in heaven 
before the Judgment Day can- 
not be confirmed either by the 
senses or any human authority. 
Therefore, unless we wish to 
say that the most firm faith of 
the Church regarding the cor- 
poral assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary savors of slight or 
excessive credulity, which is un- 
doubtedly impious even to think 
of, it must be most firmly held 
that this opinion is of divine 
and apostolic tradition, namely 
that it originates from revela- 
tion.” 


The Archbishop of Canter- 


bury complains further that we | 
are “driving another wedge into _ 


Christendom.” The objection | 
startles us! Who is driving | 
what, where? Let us quote 


again: “Most ancient and con- | 
stant in both the Western and | 
the Eastern Church, in the. 
Church both teaching and 
taught, is the opinion about the | 
corporal assumption of the Mo- | 
ther of God.” 
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The Assumption is an integral 
€ part of our Catholic heritage, of 
@our Christian heritage. It is a 
} doctrine essentially implicated 
fin the dogma of the Maternity 
4 and implied in the prerogatives 
fof Mary Immaculate. It is the 
tmark of her triumph, through 
4 and with her Son, over sin, con- 
/cupiscence and death. It is of a 
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piece with twenty centuries of 
Christian thinking. To proclaim 
it in a solemn way and by 
papal definition is hardly by any 
stretch of the imagination the 
driving of a wedge into Chris- 
tendom. It is rather to make a 
ringing asservation of the faith 
of our fathers. 
De Maria numquam sat. 


The Gounod ‘Ave Maria’ 


A note in a December, 1902 copy of the London Musical 


Times sheds interesting light on Gounod’s “Ave Maria.” The 
writer criticizes a program note for appending the following 
“ludicrous” translation to the Latin text of the Ave: 


I have a love 


For none but you, the telling 
Love’s old sweet tale, 

I’d tell you all, not part, 

If I could think 

Within your heart 

‘Twould find a sweeter dwelling. 


Probably this is a free rendition of the original Lamartine 
love poem for which, according to one of his biographers, 
Gounod originally set the music. The woman to whom it was 
dedicated made an adaptation of the text so as to sing it in a 
religious chapel, and then passed the suggestion on to Gounod. 
The incident is proof that there is not the slightest religious in- 
spiration behind the melody. The piece is, therefore, a hybrid 
on two counts: first, because of its imposition on the old pre- 
lude of Bach; and second, for its imposition on words which it 
badly fits both in letter and spirit. — The Catholic Choirmaster. 
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Praise or Blame— 
Which Shall It Be? 


VERY REV. MARTIN E. GOUNLEY, C.SS.R. 


ACHAU has become for all 

the civilized world a sym- 
bol of the depths of degradation 
to which man can descend. Its 
very name will be for all time 
to come a synonym for man’s 
inhumanity to man. 


For us priests, however, the 
name Dachau should have yet 
another meaning, a meaning 
closely akin to that of Calvary. 
It should speak to us of other 
Christs accepting with the 
spirit of their Prototype the 
worst cruelties that human ma- 
lice could devise, inflicted upon 
them precisely because they 
were priests. 


Many stories of Christian 
heroism on the part of the 
priests who suffered and died 
at Dachau have already come 
to us. Of them all, the one I 
would rate as among the most 
glorious is related in a recent 
issue of the London Tablet. 
It occurs in an article entitled 
“The Priests of Dachau.’—Fr. 
Aurelius Mertens, O.F.M., de- 
scribes in the Belgian Revue des 
Communautes Religieuses how 
“a single Jesuit Father secured 


Father Gounley is now rector of 
San Alfonso Retreat House, Long 
Branch, N.J. 
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May one tell 
a “white lie’’?’ 


the escape from Dachau of? 
more than a hundred imprison- 
ed priests. He had himself been } 
imprisoned there, but, having! 
been released, he disguised: 
himself as a Hauptmann of the 
Wehrmacht and, going to the 
officer commanding the S. S. 
Guard at Dachau, said that he 
had been sent by the Supreme: 
Command to supply the work- 
ing-parties of internees with 
bread, so that the local German 
population might not see them. 
looking too emaciated, which 
might be bad for morale. 
The S.S. officers were satisfied, 
so the Jesuit Father drove his 
truck-load of bread into camp, 
handed it out to the most fam- 
ished he met, and drove out 
again with more than thirty 
priests under the tarpaulin of 
his empty truck, taking them 
to a Jesuit house not far away. 
He did this three times in all, 
and so saved more than a hun- 
dred priests. The name of this) 
priest, as we know from an-) 
other source, was Father Pies, 
Seer | 


The natural reaction of any 
man who is released from tor-_| 
tures such as Father Pies had | 
suffered, would be to put as 
much distance as possible be- 
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tween himself and the scene of 
_ his tortures. Not so Father Pies. 
' He counted his release not as a 
personal boon but as a provi- 
- dential means of freeing some 
' of his fellow-sufferers. He knew 
/ with grim certainty the risk he 
_ was taking, reimprisonment in 
a veritable hell-hole and the 
worst that the worst of fiends 
could contrive against him. 
With a bravery and coolness 
that are breath-taking, not 
just once but three times, did 
he open his arms to embrace, 
if God so willed, cruelties 
which not many even of our 
sainted martyrs had to under- 
go. 


He Lied! 


I said I would rate this as 
one of the most glorious stories 
that has come out of Dachau. 
But would I be right in so do- 
ing? That question was extort- 
ed from me and my unbounded 
admiration for Father Pies suf- 
fered a chill when the specter 
of the standard authors of text- 
books of moral theology and 
ethics rose before me with con- 
demning mien. They could be- 
stow no praise but only blame 
on the conduct of this good 
priest. However reluctantly, 
they would have to declare him 
guilty, objectively at least, of 
sin, of a lie, a whole tissue of 
lies, and these lies he used as a 
means to the end accomplished. 
One may never commit the 
least venial sin even if there- 
by one might save the whole 
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world. The end cannot justify 
a bad means. 


As I thought of Father Pies 
at the tribunal of the moralists, 
my mind leaped over the cen- 
turies to other heroic priests 
who risked torture and death in 
the service of their Master, but 
who also had to resort to falsi- 
fication that they might enter 
upon and carry out their work. 
They are the priests who in the 
days of the good Queen Bess 
went out from Douay and 
Rome to salvage the faith in 
their persecuted homeland. 
Many of them at least carried 
forged papers and often man- 
aged to dodge the queen’s 
henchmen only by falsifying 
their identity and their occupa- 
tion. Would the moralists also 
feel obliged to blush for such 
conduct on the part of those 
priests? And what of the faith- 
ful who harbored and hid them 
and shunted off their pursuers 
by statements contrary to 
facts? 


Coming back again to our 
own day, I thought of those 
brave Frenchmen who risked 
their lives to hide and save so 
many of our airmen who drop- 
ped in occupied France. Not a 
few of them had to resort to 
elaborate deception and bold 
and false statements to save 
their guests from the German 
soldiery hot upon their trail. 
Shall we take them from the 
roll of our honored heroes and 
place their names on the sin- 
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ners’ list? The end cannot just- 
ify a bad means. 


Is Every “Falsiloquium” a Lie? 


It is true, the moralists with 
whom I am acquainted do not 
specifically cover the cases 
mentioned. In fact, I do not 
know of one of them who con- 
siders expressly the matter of 
deception by false statements 
in the case of warring enemies. 
I suppose they consider it un- 
necessary since their principle 
regarding the nature of a lie 
is so absolute. Yet in all their 
examples to illustrate the prin- 
ciple, one might expect them to 
take some notice of conditions 
in the time of war when decep- 
tion and false statements are 
the order of the day. This prin- 
ciple of theirs can be stated in 
the following terms: “Any 
speech, statement, communica- 
tion or representation made to 
another person which seriously, 
that is, really, purports to rep- 
resent what one knows or be- 
lieves to be true, but which the 
speaker knows to be untrue’”’ is 
intrinsically evil and therefore 
a lie in the technical and sinful 
sense. They allow no distinc- 
tion between a lie and a mere 
locutio contra mentem or fal- 
siloquium. 

The heroism of Father Pies 
certainly merits an effort to 
keep his reputation free from 
all blemish even at the risk of 
bringing down upon one’s head 
the fulminations of the major- 
ity of the moralists. Though 
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they constitute but a small 
minority, there have been and 


are some who maintain that not | 


every locutio contra mentem | 
or falsiloquium is a lie. Their | 
number, however, I think is - 
sufficient to ward off any | 
charge of rashness if we sub~ | 
mit to a critical examination | 
and disagree with the stock | 
argument adduced to prove | 
that every falsiloquium is in- | 
trinsically evil and_ should, © 
therefore be labeled a lie. 

This stock argument against | 
the liceity of a falsiloquium can | 
be put in the following terms: | 
“Any act in which a faculty is | 
used for an end or object which | 
is opposed to its natural end or | 
object is unnatural, and being | 
unnatural is morally bad.” But 
every falsiloquium is such an 
act. Therefore. The minor is | 
proved by the statement that | 
the faculty of speech has as its 
end or object the representation 
of one’s thought, belief or 
knowledge. 


What Is the Purpose of Speech? 


That is the argument. “It 
sounds good and is generally 
presented as impregnable. Is it? 
Its whole force depends upon — 
the proof of the minor, and the | 
proof of the minor depends up- | 
on the truth of the proposition 
that the end, object or purpose | 
is unalterably the putting into | 
words or signs the knowledge 
or belief of one’s mind. Upon 
that proposition, therefore, the | 
whole case must rest. 
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1 Is the end or purpose of the 
faculty of speech unalterably 
4} such representation of one’s 
i, knowledge or belief? If we are 
> to consider the question ade- 
; quately, the answer, I think, 
§ must be in the negative. To ex- 
i plain. If A is ordained to an 
i end, M, but M is itself essen- 
j tially ordained to a further end, 
) X, what is really the end or 
| purpose of A? X not M. In the 
{ process adequately considered, 
' M is in reality but a means to 
/ X. And as the scholastics say, 
’ “Finis est mensura mediorum.” 
/ In other words, M is to be 
{| gauged and determined and 
| limited by X. Thus the faculty 


of speech is of itself (per se) : 


/ ordained to represent in words 
or signs one’s knowledge or 


| belief, but this representation 


| is itself essentially ordained to 
a further end or purpose, 
namely, the establishment and 
maintenance of peaceful, help- 
ful social intercourse, the pro- 
per milieu of man. Therefore, 
as a means it is to be limited 
by this, its raison d’etre, and 
therefore per accidens have 
some other purpose in a given 
case. 


An Illustration ... 


To illustrate the fallacy of 
those who maintain that repre- 
sentation of one’s knowledge or 
belief is the end or purpose of 
the faculty of speech and base 
their conclusions regarding the 
liceity of its use upon that, 
without regard to its essential 
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subordination to the nature and 
requirements of social inter- 
course, let us take a parallel ex- 
ample. It can rightly be said 
that the end or purpose of the 
male generative faculty is to 
produce sperm. But the produc- 
tion of sperm is itself essentially 
ordained to a further end, 
namely, though an immediate 
end of the faculty, it is in real- 
ity a means in the process ade- 
quately considered by the real 
end of the faculty, generation. 
To draw conclusions regarding 
the liceity of the use of the 
generative faculty from its or- 
dination to the production of 
sperm without regard to its 
essential subordination to gen- 
eration and its demands, would 
be recognized by all as fallaci- 
ous. 

Equally fallacious is it to 
draw one’s conclusions about 
the liceity of the use of the 
faculty of speech from its or- 
dination to the representation 
of one’s mind without regard 
to its essential subordination to 
the nature and demands of so- 
cial intercourse. 

I would maintain, therefore, 
that the minor of the argument 
adduced has not been proven. 
More than that, it is false and 
with its falsity the whole argu- 
ment falls to the ground. 

To get back to our case: In 
the time of war, social inter- 
course has ceased between bel- 
ligerent nations. The demands, 
therefore, of social intercourse 
upon the use of the faculty of 
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speech are inoperative as be- 
tween the peoples of the bellig- 
erent nations in the prosecu- 
tion of the war. Consequently, 
for all the nationals, both com- 
batant and civilian, the use of 
the faculty of speech in the 
actual prosecution of the war 
has an end in common with all 
their other faculties and _ re- 
sources, the successful issue of 
the war. The faculty of speech, 
therefore, with all one’s other 


faculties and resources, may be © 


used in the prosecution of the 
war in any way which is not, 
from some other source than 
the non-existent social inter- 
course, sinful. It may, there- 
fore, be used to deceive the 
enemy by false statements. 
And these false statements are 
no violation of the faculty of 
speech but in accordance with 
its nature and consequently no 
lie. In negotiations for peace, 
which are the dawning of a 
restored social intercourse, and 


in arranging for a truce — a 
vestige of former social inter- 
course — truthfulness is, of 


course, mandatory. They are 
not part of the actual prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

Besides his war against “un- 
friendly nations,” Hitler, not 
unlike the good Queen Bess, 
declared and waged a deadly 
war against the Catholic clergy. 
Father Pies, therefore, it would 
seem, was within his rights in 
his masterful and glorious de- 
ception of the prison guards at 
Dachau. He was guilty of no 
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lie, whether subjectively or ob- 
jectively. = 


To Extend the Inquiry ... 


While we are at it, we might 
as well consider the question 
of false statements outside the 
time of war and its prosecution. 
Can they ever be justified? 
There can be no doubt that oc- 
casions arise when a person 
subjected to well-put question- 
ing cannot protect a_ secret 
which he is bound in consci- 
ence not to reveal, except by a 
blunt and thumping false state- 
ment. To refuse an answer, to 
hesitate at all, or to give an 
equivocal answer, would be 
tantamount to a confirmation 
of the suspicions of the inquir- 
er. May he make such a false 
statement? 


If peaceful, helpful social in- 
tercourse and its requirements 
are, as we contend, the end or 
purpose of the faculty of speech 
and the determiner of its use, 
the answer is evident. From 
one and the same _ source, 
namely, the demands of social 
intercourse, arise both the ob- 
ligation of truthfulness in nor- 
mal conditions on: the one 
hand, and the justification per 
accidens of a false statement in 
the exceptional cases referred 
to on the other hand. And it 
cannot be argued that such 
procedure would tend to un- 
dermine mutual trust and con- 
fidence any more than does the 
liceity of the use of mental re- 
strictions in such cases. The 
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aim of the speaker in both in- 
stances is the same, to deceive 
the inquirer even though those 
who allow only mental restric- 
tions euphemistically speak of 
the inquirer as deceiving him- 
self. 

And now, with a salute to 
the heroic Father Pies, S.J., I 
shall hie me to a bomb-shelter. 


P.S. Since writing the above, 
I have come across a beautiful 
defense of the liceity, useful- 
ness, and even necessity of de- 
ceiving at times, in St. Chrys- 
ostom’s work on the Priest- 
hood. One of the examples he 
adduces and defends is the de- 
ception of Saul by his son Jon- 
athan in order to protect David. 
And that deception is a beauti- 
ful tissue of false statements! 


I also met with a series of 
articles ‘De Mendacio” in Per- 
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iodica beginning with the Feb- 
ruary 15, 1943 issue. The auth- 
or, M. Ledrus, S.J., vigorously 
defends the liceity of the so- 
called falsiloquium under the 
necessary conditions. Father 
Ledrus cites St. Augustine in 
Chapter IV of his (St. Augus- 
tine’s) “De Mendacio” as fol- 
lows: “Cito enim videtur ille 
peccasse qui verum dicendo 
egit ut homo incideret in lat- 
rones: ille autem non peccasse, 
vel etiam bene fecisse, qui fal- 
sum dicendo egit ut homo per- 
niciem devitaret.” In compar- 
ing the doctrine of St. Thomas 
with that of St. Augustine, the 
author ventures to say: “Utrum 
tamen S. Thomas habuerit sim- 
plex falsiloquium ut absolute 
illicitum, non ut per se tan- 
tum illicitum, jure dubitatur.” 
— Such company makes me 
feel more comfortable in my 
bomb-shelter. 


The Good Old Days 


Ite Missa est! Go, the Mass is over! But it isn’t. And it is 
lucky that the words are kept in their place, so that we may 
know where the additions came in. The words were true until 
the 12th century, when people could go when they were told 
to go. But whilst the celebrant left, a priest used to come and 
recite the opening of St. John’s Gospel over the sick. One may 
suppose that with the advance of medical science, the sick 
failed to come, the Gospel was kept going and added to the 
Mass. Bishops leave the altar after the “Ite” and recite the last 
Gospel on their way out, just to show that they remember the 


good old days.—Canon Jackman. 
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EUGENE SEPHTON 


T ISN’T an easy job and it’s 
just made for gold-bricking— 
this business of taking the cen- 
sus. You hear stories about the 
fellows who rise briskly from 
the lunch table, take the stairs 
two at a time, pick up a good- 
sized wad of census cards, rush 
downstairs to the pastor’s study 
where they carefully fill their 
fountain pens and sharpen a 
couple of pencils, make some 
such bright and ambitious re- 
mark as “Well — off to the 
wars!”, stride out the front 
door with noisy vigor, swing 
down the block, make a sharp 
turn into the Rivoli, and settle 
down in a plush seat for the 
afternoon. It could happen. I 
just wonder what they do at 
the end of the census . . . Then, 
too, there are pastors who 
check the cards every night. 


I’ve even heard of one pastor 
who has the curate call back 
the rectory every tenth house 
or so. That’s the sort of fellow 
you want to work for, especial- 
ly since he’s good enough to 
cover the house for you while 
you're out frittering away your 
day climbing in and out of ash- 
cans. You know what I mean. 
You feel that he’s right in there 
pulling for you. And you can go 
your rounds with an easy mind 
because you know that if a sick 
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call comes in, he will contact 


you if he has to call out the | 


National Guard. 

It seems to me—and of | 
course I’m not the least bit ob- | 
jective about it—that I’ve been 
taking the census most of the 
time since my ordination. And | 
if my pastors had had their | 
way, I probably would have 


been taking it the rest of the [ 


time. I think that they are 
right. There is no better way 
of getting to know your people | 
than by having your curate © 
take up a census. 
How It’s Done 

For seminarians who want to 
know what lies before them the 
day they pipe their Adsum and 
for priests who like to compare 
experiences, this is the way I 
see the census. If your pastor 
is laying out your schedule, you 
will be around ringing your 
first doorbell in the middle of 
breakfast — the parishioner’s. 
breakfast, that is; yours you ate | 
in the dark. But if you are per-__ 
mitted to do it your own way, | 
you will appear on the door- 
step at 9:30 or 10:00 — assum- | 
ing, of course, that you were | 
unsuccessful in your attempts. 
to think up a passable reason 
for not going out at all. 

You have chosen the time 
with great cunning. The chil- | 
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' dren are gone to school; break- 
4 fast dishes are washed; Pop has 
} gone to work, and Mom is pre- 
4 sentable. So you ring the door- 
). bell. 
_ One of the first things you 
; discover is that a surprising 
i number of doorbells don’t 
, work, (You never quite make 
| up your mind whether or not 
) the people inside saw you 
first.) You knock on the door. 
| Nothing happens. This is the 
point at which you show how 
4 serious you are about the whole 
' business. You can mutter some 
| appropriate remark and move 
) on. Or you can go around and 
} try the back door. This morn- 
) ing you are breathing fire. You 
) go around to the back door. 
| There is no sidewalk around 
} the house, which raises the sus- 
picion that there is no back 
| door. The driveway brings you, 
| however, to what seems to be a 
i porch. In your eagerness to get 
some information down on 
| your first card, you push your 
) way through a barberry hedge, 
| scratching your leg and tearing 
) a small hole in your trousers. 
Enter ‘Boy’ 
Suddenly, from the shadow 
of the porch, a huge beast leaps 
| out snarling. You very nearly 
clear the hedge with your 
back-flip. You remember about 
fear and the flow of adrenalin 
and how dogs reportedly smell 
| it, but you have no idea of how 
| to stop either the fear or the 
| adrenalin. 
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You back away murmuring 
“O.K., Boy — nice Boy.” But 
Boy isn’t faving any. By now 
you fairly reek of adrenalin. 
Beads of adrenalin break out 
on your forehead. Boy ad- 
vances stiff-legged. You begin 
to back away, but your feet slip 
in the pool of adrenalin. 


Somehow, though, you al- 
ways get out of this situation 
by frank and cowardly flight, 
by the sudden coming of a 
more attractive bit of prey — 
such as a cat, or by the appear- 
ance of the householder, who 
always assures you that Boy 
doesn’t bite, a superstition bas- 
ed on the fact that Boy has 
never bitten her. You remain 
firmely of the opinion that Boy 
has bitten everyone else he has 
ever met. 


In any case, you finally make 
the porch. You understand now 
why there is no_ sidewalk 
around the house. It’s clear that 
no one has used the back door 
since the place was built. You 
would return to the front ex- 
cept that Boy is still in the 
neighborhood. Retreat cut off, 
you go forward. You step over 
a trash can — into another. 
You pound on the door, not 
knowing whether it is the 
kitchen door or an outer door 
so far removed from the inhab- 
itants that they can’t possibly 
hear you. And you don’t care. 
By this time you are hoping 
that they won’t answer. Your 
spirit has been broken and you 
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are willing to spend the rest 
of the morning on the porch 
where it is safe. You,would like 
some time to compose yourself 
and, maybe, have a good cry 
for emotional release before 
facing people. That is a sure 
sign that someone will appear. 
Just before you can convince 
yourself that no one is home, 
the door opens an inch and a 
half. 


The Opportune Moment 


Remember what I said about 
the time being set just right for 
the first visit? Well, the man of 
the house hasn’t gone to work 
at all. He works nights and you 
just woke him up. And the 
children aren’t in school. They 
have the German measles. Mo- 
ther answers the door. You 
don’t know this at first, because 
all you can see is one side of 
her nose and a thin strip of 
chin. But you soon find out that 
she has been in bed, too, and 
the house is a mess. She utters 
a startled exclamation, excuses 
herself, and closes the door. 
You stand on the porch and 
scuff at the door-mat. At this 
juncture, every family on the 
block knows you are out and 
they are all probably busy 
stuffing their doorbells. Curious 
neighbors’ children _ peer 
through the hedges and fences. 
You finally get inside... 

The harrassed lady of the 
house doesn’t give you a chance 
to tell what you want for the 
first five minutes. She’s too 
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busy explaining why she was in 
bed and why the house is up-- 
set and apologizing for her ap-- 


pearance. 
If she only knew, you 
wouldn’t care if she were: 


wearing an old potato sack;: 
you wouldn’t care if the coal | 
were piled under the kitchen: 
table. You have no reaction to 
such things. You have become ! 
a cold machine, unfeeling and. 
incurious. All you want is to 
get that first card filled out and 
hit the road. If, in answer to: 
your question about her hus- 
band, she said, “I just murder- | 
ed him,” you would unblinking- 
ly cross his name off the card. 
and go on to the next question. . 
But she thinks you are taking” 
sidelong glances at the spots 
on the tablecloth. You haven’t. 
even seen the table. 


‘Who Is It, Myrtle?’ 

The husband, who had got to 
sleep about fifteen minutes be- 
fore your arrival, keeps calling: 
from the bedroom in an un-. 


pleasant tone, “Who is it,. 
Myrtle?” The woman _ hisses: 
impatiently, “Just a minute, 


Elmer,” and turns a nervous. 
smile on you. | 

You clear your throat and) 
begin the question again. From, 
the bedroom comes a louder’ 
“Who it it, Myrtle?” Two kids. 
with measles are now standing 
in the doorway and stareing at. 
you; another cries somewhere: 
for a glass of water. You feel 
helplessly that you have effec- | 
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ytively destroyed the peace of 
ithis household for weeks to 
* come. 
| At long last you rise to go. 
? Myrtle insists that you use the 
front door, but you are the 
& democratic type — close to the 
6 people. You stubbornly go out 
tthe back way. Tripping over 
fthe forgotten trashcan, you 
& catch at the porch post. Cling- 
4 ing precariously with one hand, 
7 you raise your hat with the 
1 other and cast an embarrassed 
i smile back at Myrtle. You re- 
f member to wave at the chil- 
dren and say something real 
nice so that they will like 
‘priests and be kind to ‘them 
i‘ when they grow up. 
This all takes a great deal of 
* your attention and it is almost 
' too late when you see Boy. He 
'is coming at you from the gar- 
age, close to the ground, teeth 
bared. You beat him to the car 
by the scantest of margins. As 
you push the starter, the last 
_ sound you hear from the house 
is 
_ “The priest? What the hell 
did he want?” 
= Shh! Be careful, 
He’il hear you” 
Then a window slams shut. 
There certainly is no substi- 
tute for getting out and meet- 
ing the people... 


Elmer! 


Interesting Variety 
Now, of course, not every 
visit goes like that. Sometimes 
they have two dogs. And some- 
times you don’t even get inside. 
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A not uncommon reply to 
your cheery smile and jovial, 
‘T’m Father So-and-so from St. 
Catherine’s,” is “Yeah?” 

You brace yourself and, with 
a lift in your voice, you say, 
“Yes. I’m taking the census.” 

“Yeah?” 

At this point, it is quite clear 
that the household thinks the 
whole business can be trans- 
acted very tidily through the 
screendoor. So you flash your 
teeth and with boyish good hu- 
mor touched with humility, you 
say, ‘‘May I come in for a min- 
ute?” 

Not more than one in a thou- 
sand leaves you outside after 
that—and that one probably has 
a dead body behind the door; 
you can’t exactly blame him for 
wanting privacy under the cir- 
cumstances. 

Then there are the ones who 
stick their head out of a sec- 
ond-floor window and conduct 
the conversation from there. 
Unless you get immediate con- 
trol of the situation, you will 
likely find yourself in the midst 
of passers-by while you're 
screaming, “You say he left you 
six years ago?” 

In this case, the best census- 
takers recommend a ’phone call 
from the nearest drug store. 
The laxists offer the alterna- 
tive of a little notation on the 
card, “Not in — 1949.” 


Perpetual or Recurrent Census? 
At the end of the census, you 
are going to have a lot of those 
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‘“not-in” cards, no matter how 
sincere you are about the job. 
In fact, that’s one of the most 
annoying things about a cen- 
sus. You’re never through. It’s 
never done. There is always 
someone you haven’t been able 
to find — or find at home. 
Some places very methodically 
take a rapid census every year 
and depend on the law of aver- 
~ ages to fill in the blanks for 
them. Some individuals prefer 
to take a more leisurely cen- 
sus and keep going back to the 
blank spots. That means the 
census is a more or less con- 
tinuous activity. 

But any way you handle it, 
the census undoubtedly accom- 
plishes a tremendous amount 
that could not be done in any 
other way. Some of the hazards 
of the job I have mentioned. 
The consolations are revalida- 
tions, reception of the Sacra- 
ments after a long time, and 
just getting to know the peo- 
ple. That’s where the life of the 
parish lies — in the people; 
and even if you have to meet 
them the hard way, as in the 
case of Myrtle and Elmer, it’s 
pleasant being able to meet 
them the next time as individ- 


+ + 4 
Out of Touch 


After giving the private at an army camp a dressing down 
for being so late in returning with the supplies, the sergeant 
demanded, “Okay, let’s hear how it happened, Miller.” 

“Well, I picked up a chaplain along the road,” explained 
the woebegone rookie, “and from then on the mules couldn’t 
understand a word I said!” — Camillus. 
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uals instead of names on a par--| 
ish list. You may even get top 
know Boy so well that he won ty 
bite you! 


It certainly makes a census a! 


lot easier when everyone in the !f 


rectory is in on it, in so far as} : 
that is reasonable and prac- }. 
tical. But even if you must do}, 
a solo, there is more satisfac- | 
tion than resentment in it. You | 
know a lot of good will come 
out of it and you'll always get | 
a number of laughs. 

As for the dogs — well, as 
the sergeant at Verdun or some | 
place said, “Whaddya wanna | 
do, live forever?” 


Incidentally, ’m working on | 
a little instrument that may | 
change the face of census-tak- | 
ing. I call it the adrenalin-con- 
trol and will let you in on it as 
soon as I get it perfected. In 
the meantime, the most practi- 
cal defense I’ve found is to car- 
ry a kitten stuffed in each 
pocket. When Boy shows up, let 
one of the felines loose. It is 
a diversionary tactic that has 
saved many a hyper-adrenalic 
like myself. And the little ras- 
cals are glad to do it for the 
Church | 
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d fThat’s religion!’ 


\K AISS Doris told me about the 
i old man Sunday morning 
fafter Mass. He lived in Iver- 
imess, a small backwoods Miss- 
fissippi town. He was not a 
fCatholic, but he had been sick 
ifor a long time, and he would 
{appreciate a visit from a priest. 
| An old lady hobbled to the 
idoor to meet me and ushered 
ime into the room. The old 
sman, however, was different. 
/ There was a fire in his eye and 
when he spoke, he spoke like 
/a man with an education. 
) “Father, I’m glad to see you. 
‘Please sit down. You know 
}there is something about Cath- 
jolics. I’m ashamed to say it, 
ibut my own minister came to 
ithat door and stood outside and 
}talked to me—once since I’ve 
)been sick. He did not come in. 
)Perhaps he knew my ailment. 
(That reminds me, Father, of 
(something that happened to me 
‘long ago. I am going to tell 
‘you about it. 

“Tt was during the high wat- 
‘er, and I was working in a 
town in the Delta. The water 
was up to the railroad tracks, 
and the trains were having a 
hard time getting through. One 
day, at the town where I was 
living, the train had an acci- 
dent. The rdad bed was soft, 


Father Chatham writes from 
Natchez, Mississippi. 
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and for some reason the train 
left the tracks just outside of 
town. The engineer was pinned 
down under the cabin of the lo- 
comotive, in the water. It was 
only with difficulty that he 
could keep his head above 
water and he was afraid 
that he was going to drown. A 
crowd of people, mostly pass- 
engers from the train, stood at 
the water’s edge about sixty 
feet from the train. Everyone 
seemed to be stupified. There 
was no boat handy and some 
men had rushed to get one, so 
they could help the engineer. 
He was gasping and praying... 
when he called out and said, ‘Is 
there a minister in the crowd to 
pray with me?’” 

“A minister stepped to the 
edge of the water and said the 
Lord’s Prayer. Now where he 
came from I do not know. He 
must have been on the train. 
But, alas, just at this moment, 
two sisters, two Catholic  sis- 
ters, with their veils on and all 
their religious clothes, stepped 
out of the crowd. And what 
did they do. . . they stepped 
out into the water and waded 
and swam to that engineer, and 
they stood there in water up to 
their necks and held up his 
head and prayed with him for 
an hour. Father, this really 
happened, and, by gad, Father, 
that’s religion.” 
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ANONYMOUS 


UTOBIOGRAPHIES are us- 

ually written by people who 
have become famous, by people 
who have made great achieve- 
ments in the world of music, 
literature, art, or statesman- 
ship. I am one of the millions 
of “little people’; I belong to 
the great mass of the unknown; 
I have accomplished nothing 
in the sense that the world 
looks upon accomplishments. 
Therefore, I do not presume to 
write an autobiography. I am 
merely disclosing a few facts 
from my own life because I 
have been asked to do so. The 
person who asked this of me 
apparently thinks that these 
facts will be of interest to 
others, because I am the un- 
usual combination of Negro and 
Catholic. I say “unusual” be- 
cause some fifteen million Am- 
erican Negros and eight hun- 
dred thousand Catholic Negroes 
makes a Negro Catholic “un- 
usual.” Very revealing is the 
humorous but pathetic state- 
ment of the old Negro minister: 
“Anytime I meet a colored man 
that is not a Baptist or a Meth- 
odist, I know that some white 
man has been tampering with 
his religion.” 

I choose to write anonymous- 
ly, not because there is any- 
thing of which I am ashamed, 
but only because I dislike pub- 
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licity. For the same reason, -}; 
have chosen to call the name ox} 
my birth place “Fontenelle.” f} 
The state, however, is Arka 
sas. 


The phrase “From Fontenelle 
to Rome” expresses a begin- 
ning and an end. It connotes = 
journey, unusual in its aspects: 
and difficult in its fulfillment 


My first memories of Fonten- 
elle, Arkansas, contain nothing 
of Catholicism or of the Cath-} 
olic Church — no priests, ne! 
Sisters, no Catholics, white os} 
black. Perhaps there were 4) 
few white Catholics thereaboutz 
during my _ childhood  ovei 
twenty years ago, but if there 


there were no Catholics of my 
own race. 


Puritanical Upbringing But 
Devout 


The little town boasted oi 
five churches (that is, to m 
knowledge), two Methodist 
(one white, the other colored) | 
two Baptist (seperate churches 
for the two races), and one 
Presbyterian (white). My folks 
belonged to the African Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. I re- 
member them as being sincere} 
and rather strict and puritan- 
ical church-goers. Very earl 
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‘n my childhood, my parents 
foegan to teach me about God 
jand heaven. They made me 
istudy my Sunday School book- 
fet faithfully. I had to memo- 
icize verses from the Bible 
idaily. Every night all the mem- 
jbers of the family would gath- 
yer in the living room to listen 
ito my father read passages 
tfrom Sacred Scripture. Their 
emoral code, and the one by 
iwhich they reared me, was a 
strict one — no smoking, no 
icard-playing, no dancing, and 
fof course, to drink any intoxi- 
rcating liquors was among the 
fworst of crimes. Worse things, 
to their way of thinking, were 


‘himself. I don’t recall whether 
or not divorce is incompatible 
with the doctrines of Metho- 
‘dism, but I do remember that 
‘my parents abhorred the very 
thought of a person’s divorcing 
‘a husband or wife and marry- 
ing again. 


Later on, I broke my parents’ 
hearts. I went on the stage. I 
don’t think they have fully for- 
given me even to this day. But 
I am getting ahead of my story. 


I Go East 


I left Fontenelle for good be- 
fore I had reached my teens. 
Some years before, my oldest 
sister had gone East to college. 
She married a doctor, settled 
down there, and vowed never 
to return to the South again. 
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To this day she has kept her 
vow, refusing to return even at 
the death of those near and dear 
to her. The next step that my 
sister took was to get one of 
my younger sisters and me out 
of the South. 


During my first winter in 
this Eastern city, I attended a 
public school, but when my 
sister decided that the stu- 
dents there were too rowdy, she 
promptly had me transferred 
to a parochial school. Then the 
trouble began. 


The trouble began because 
my uncle, who lived in the 
same city and who was one of 
the influential Negro leaders in 
that city, blamed the Catholic 
Church to a large extent for 
all the injustices inflicted upon 
the Negro people. I shall never 
forget the afternoon my uncle 
was waiting for me outside the 
main entrance of the school. 
“You are coming to my house 
to live,” he said; “you are not 
going back to that (adjective 
omitted) Catholic School. They 
don’t want Negroes in that 
white man’s church.” 

This statement stunned me 
at the time, but later in my 
adult years, I have found this 
to be the sincere belief of very 
many Negro people. I recall the 
time I was visiting friends in a 
little town in upstate New 
York. They lived in a so-called 


“mixed” neighborhood. I at- 
tended a nearby Catholic 
church every morning. One 
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morning as I was returning 
from Mass, I encountered an 
old colored woman on the cor- 
ner. 

“Son,” she asked, what are 
you doing coming out of that 
church?” 

“I have been to Mass,” I re- 
plied. 

“You know,” she continued, 
“T have lived in this neighbor- 
hood for about forty years, and 
you are the first colored man 
I’ve ever seen come out of that 
white man’s Church.” 

It is heart-rending that even 
in many places where Negroes 
have access to a Catholic 
church, many have been led to 
look upon it, not as Christ’s 
church, where they are not only 
welcome, but where an invita- 
tion is issued to them in very 
strong terms, but as a white 
man’s church where they are 
not wanted. I have often medi- 
tated upon that situation. 

I have wondered about that 
neighborhood, about those 
Catholics, about the priests. It 
is a vicinity where Catholics, 
Protestants, Negroes and whites 
live side by side, attend the 
same schools, and yet there can- 
not be found one Catholic Neg- 
ro among them. 

I was not happy, living with 
my uncle. My unhappiness, no 
doubt, came about because he 
would not let me return to St. 
E’s, a place I had learned to 
love. One day after my uncle 
had treated rudely two kindly 
ladies from St. E’s, who had 
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come to find out why I didn’ti 
come to school, I decided to runs 
away. 

I returned, bag and baggage, 
to my sister’s house. My uncle 
came over every day for 
week to take me back to his: 
house, but whenever he came, 
my sister managed to have m 
away or hidden. Finally, h 
gave up in defeat, after leaving: 
word that he never wanted to: 
see me again. My aunt (who 
joined a Christian Scientist 
church because it was mores 
fashionable), and my cousins 
stopped speaking to my sister’ 
and me. 


I Return to Catholic School 


Regardless of the loss of the 
friendship of my relatives, my 
happiness knew no_ bounds 
when I returned to St. E’s. My 
sister, who knew a little about 
Catholics, began to learn more 
about them through her contact 
with the school because of my 
enrollment there. Today many 
Catholic practices are a habit 
with her — no meat on Fridays, , 
the sign of the Cross, and she} 
prays the “Hail Mary” faithful- 


enough for the Sisters 
priests at St. E’s. But regard-} 
less of my sister’s love of St. 
E’s and those who conduct it, | 
regardless of what she _ has) 
learned about Catholicism dur- 
ing these last more than twenty | 
years, she still remains outside) 
the Church. There was a time 
when I thought her refusal to 
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wbecome a Catholic was because 
‘of the attitude of parents and 
jother relatives, but now I know 
jit is because my sister is un- 
Sable to reconcile the teachings 
jof the Church about the Mysti- 
Ical Body and brotherly love 
jon the part of some Catholics. 
' Shortly after I was graduated 
jfrom St. E’s, I went on the 
gstage. I had been studying dan- 
Gcing for several years. As I 
igrew older, religion began to 
subordinated to my 
‘other interests. In the business 
fof entertaining I came into 
contact with many different 
types of people, but for the 
}most part, they were people of 
little or no religious or moral 
‘codes. Through the grace of 
}God, I found myself still say- 
ing the prayers I had learned 
jas a child in Fontenelle and 
hin the East at St. E’s. I still 
made the sign of the Cross. 


Mistaken For A Catholic 


felt was in Brazil that I first 
gave serious thought to becom- 
fing a Catholic. A Catholic 
‘friend, noticing that I always 
3 the sign of the Cross be- 


fore going on the stage, ap- 
proached me one day and said: 
“T didn’t know that you were 
Catholic.” 

- “I am not,” I replied. 

ie “But,” he answered, “you al- 
‘ways make the sign of the 
Cross.” 

_ Then I told him a little of my 
background. During that week 
he’ took me on a tour of the 
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churches. My friend taught me 
many things that I did not 
know. In spite of my years at 
St. E’s, and of my wide experi- 
ence with Catholics, his was the | 
first invitation to come into the 
true fold. He was the first 
Catholic to show an interest in 
my spiritual welfare. His last 
remarks to me as I was pre- 
paring to leave South America 
were: “I hope that when we 
meet again, you will be a fel- 
low-Catholic.” That was a long 
time ago. I haven’t seen him 
since, but perhaps when we do 
meet again, I will be able to 
say: “I am not only a Catholic, 
but also a priest.” 


I began to think more and 
more about becoming a Cath- 
olic. I talked it over with my 
sister, and her only answer was 
that I was old enough to know 
what I wanted to do, and that 
if that ‘was what I wanted, 
then I could join the Catholic 
Church with her blessing. It 
was quite a setback to me when 
I discovered that, because I was 
a minor, no priest would bap- 
tize me without my parent’s 
consent. It was a consent that 
was not easily obtained. It re- 
quired two years, and the in- 
tervention of fate, and of a 
zealous, saintly and dynamic 
priest. 


Immediately after my bap- 
tism, I began my studies for 
the priesthood, and soon after 
I entered a seminary, over- 
whelmed with zeal for and love 
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of my new faith, I set out to 
convert all my relatives. This 
proved not to be as easy as I 
thought it would be. I am still 
trying. 


Like my sister, I had vowed 
never to return to the South 
again, but unlike my sister, I 
did not keep my vow. Quite 
recently, I went back to Fon- 
tenelle to attend the funeral of 
an aunt who was very dear to 
me. While preparing for my 
journey southward, mixed with 
the feeling of sorrow at the 
passing of my aunt were emot- 
ions of fear and indignation at 
what lay ahead of me in the 
South. I was curious about 
what my reaction would be 
after being away for so long. 
How would I feel when I saw 
the visible signs of segregation 
again? The signs which read 
“For White Only’? “For Color- 
ed”? “Negroes Go To The 
Rear’? I had long ago forgot- 
ten how to say “Yes, Sir,” and 
“No, Sir.’ Would I get into 
trouble? I looked forward to 
the trip with a frightened and 
angry attitude. “Oh, certainly 
this is the last time that I will 
ever go down there. If it 
weren’t for the death of my 
aunt, I wouldn’t go now.” That 
‘was my determination. 


It is the privilege of every 
man to change his mind. I 
changed mine. I shall not only 
go South again, but I look for- 
ward to going back, not with 
fear and indignation this time, 
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but with joy and hope. What}: 
caused me to change my mind?‘}) 


suffer forced injustices down} 
there. 


f 


Two Visitors 


My change of attitude wast 
brought about by two incidents.) 
Imagine my surprise when I 
saw a car drive up and stop be— 
fore my aunt’s house, and 2 
Catholic nun and _anothery 
lady, both white, get out. “We 
heard that a seminarian was: 
here,” they said, “and we cames 
to see you.” 


This little incident will nau 
mean anything to many whod 
might read this. You wouldif 
have to understand the Souths 
in order to understand the var— 
ious reactions such an incident 
would cause in the minds off 
southern Negro people. Yous 
would have to know something: 
of the complexities of prejud-- 
ice, segregation, and souther 
taboos. The subsequent obser- 
vation of a Negro woman ex- 
presses quite clearly th 


dent. She remarked: 
how many white women would: 
come to visit a colored boy who! 


or Methodist ministry.” 
that nun, and that woman who! 
accompanied her, the visit was: 
probably just a visit, but in 
their kindness and considera- 
tion, they not only proved! 
themselves true Catholics, but} 
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% they unwittingly made a great 
# point in favor of our Church. 
; The Visit To An Abbey 

One evening some friends 
} were going to drive me to a 
4} nearby town to visit a child- 
i hood acquaintance. On the way 
_ I knew that we would have to 
4 pass a monastery. I asked the 
| driver to stop. 

, “Why do you want to stop 
| there?” he asked. “There are 
no colored people there.” “I 
' know,” I replied, ‘‘but they are 
Catholic, and I’ve always want- 
ed to visit that abbey.” 

I had to insist most emphat- 
ically before I could get him to 
_ stop. When he drew up to the 
/ door, he said, ‘‘This is as far as 
| I’m going. You'll have to go in 
' alone. You’ll never get me into 
that white man’s place.” 

A few minutes after I enter- 
ed the monastery, I came out 
again. I was told what remarks 
were made by my friends be- 
fore I reached the car. One lady 
said: “I knew it! They’ve kick- 
ed that boy out already!” 
Another: “He should never 
have gone into that place.” The 
man: “Come on, let’s get out 
of here.” 

Imagine their surprise when 
I walked leisurely up to the 
car, and said: “Father wishes 
all of you to come in.” For a 
while, they couldn’t say any- 
thing because of their amaze- 
ment. Finally I persuaded them 
to go in. 

The cordiality we were 
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shown was the cordiality of 
Christ. We were not men and 
women, not black or brown, 
but human beings made in the 
image and likeness of God. We 
were guided through the mon- 
astery, offered dinner, and 
shown the very best of kind- 
ness. After more than an hour 
of a delightful evening, we our- 
selves, suggested that it was 
time for us to go. We were not 
permitted to leave without a 
promise to return sometime. 


That visit was the only topic 
of conversation for my friends 
the rest of the night. They are 
probably still talking about it. 
He, who swore most vehement- 
ly that he wouldn’t go in that 
“white man’s. place,’ now 
maintains that he is going 
back again as soon as possible. 
I certainly hope he will. I cer- 
tainly hope that soon he, and 
others, will discover that it is 
not a “white man’s place,” but 
Christ’s place. 


These incidents may seem 
like little things, but what if 
that good Sister and other lady 
had not come to see me? What 
if we had been turned away 
from the door of the monas- 
tery? For one thing, I prob- 
ably would have kept the pro- 
mise I made to myself never to 
go South again. But the most 
serious result would have been 
that more souls would have 
been pushed farther and farth- 
er away from the Church. 
Those were two times when I 
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was really proud of my fellow 
Catholics. May God bless them! 

Right after my conversion, 
I began sending Catholic liter- 
ature to my aunt in Fontenelle. 
She read it faithfully. She 
learned and prayed many 
Catholic prayers. Often she 
told me in her letters of her de- 
sire to be baptized a Catholic. 
But there were no priests, no 
church, no way for her to ob- 
tain access to the sacraments 
in Fontenelle. I had printed on 
her memorial cards, “A Cath- 
olic by Baptism of Desire,” for 
I know that she died a Catholic 
just as surely as if she had 
been baptized with the advan- 
tage of the full, adult ritual. I 
know that she was just as 
Catholic as I. So my heart re- 
joices that at least one of those 
near and dear to me has died a 
Catholic. 


A ‘White’ Catholic Chureh 


The fact that Fontenelle now 
has a Catholic Church (white), 
a priest, a school, and sisters 
took me by surprise. Perhaps 
some day, Fontenelle will be 
able to offer the advantages of 
the True Faith to the colored 
as well as the white. The pres- 
ence of Catholics is a good sign, 
although they are influenced 
by the ever-present evil of the 
racial segregation policy of the 
South. 

A friend in the South, a 
priest of the white race, recent- 
ly wrote and asked me what I 
thought could be done in the 
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way of an apostolate for the 


Negro. He told me of a Negro } 


couple who showed interest in 
Catholicism, and whom he had | 
invited to attend his church, 
but who refused for obvious | 
reasons. =| 


I suggested that the first step | 
should be to get these people | 
to come to Mass at his church. 
They should first learn that the 
Catholic Church is the Church | 
of Christ, and that the color of 
one’s skin is not an impedi- 
ment to salvation. Only in this 
way can they get over the false 
notion that the Catholic Church 
is a white man’s Church. My 
same friend expressed amaze- 
ment that there exists a Cath- 
olic Negro who comes from 
Fontenelle, and that this Cath- 
olic Negro is soon (God will- 
ing) to be ordained a priest. As 
I look back over my life, I, too, 
am amazed. The way has not 
been easy. A few years ago, a 
classmate and friend of mine 
gave up in despair. He could 
not get a bishop to accept him. 
He was a brilliant boy with a 
wonderful background and 
home-training, but the great | 
amount of prejudice that he | 
ran up against in Catholic 
schools and seminaries 
more than he could bear. 
left the Church. 


I have been told by my'| 
friends that I really must havea | 
vocation, since I have had so 
many injustices inflicted upon | 
me by Catholics. Others say 
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7 that they don’t see how I stand 
it. 

| I have no intention of giving 
i up my vocation or of leaving 
it the Church, simply because I 
= learned long ago that this is not 
} a “white man’s Church,” that I 
} am just as welcome as anybody 


¥ else, that this is my Church, 


f that the salvation of my soul 
* is desired just as much as the 
f next man’s. Perhaps I really 
{ haven’t suffered yet. Perhaps 
my fellow-members of the 


hundred times more difficult 
for me, but, by the grace of 
God, I shall go ahead, bearing 
ever in mind the words of our 
Blessed Lord, “I came that they 
may have life, and have it more 
abundantly.” 

This is what amazes me as I 
look back over my life. Not 
that I came from Fontenelle, 
not that I am a member of the 
Church of Rome, not that I am 
Negro or Catholic, but that the 
grace of God is so powerful 
that I desire to go South again. 


Mystical Body will make it a 


Issy in 1782 


The seminary was in a parlous condition when (Monsieur 
Emery) took over its governance. A spirit of worldliness and 
decadence prevailed throughout it. Cells were richly furnished. 
Nothing menial was done by their occupants, who often had 
their own valets. Soutanes were of rich stuff, finely tailored, 
while the dressing of the hair was so elaborate as to be fantastic. 
Superiors had succeeded each other in quick succession, and 
although many of them had been alive to much of the evil that 
was going on, a few had been able to stem it. J’az vu tomber 
Saint Sulpice, a Bishop of Orleans had written so long ago as 
1741. 

The majority of boys came from rich homes, and seeing the 
priesthood as a stepping-stone to high preferment, were more 
interested in ‘administering provinces than the Sacraments.’ .. . 
Only a few took their vocation with any seriousness, while num- 
bers were so miserable that they sought alleviation for their 
misery in a life of subterfuge lived outside the seminary. It had 
been thus with Talleyrand ... 

Monsieur Emery changed all this—M, V. Woodgate in The 
Irish Ecclesiastical Record. 
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‘Like It Here, Father?’ 
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ETTING transferred from 

one parish to another is a 
lot like dying. They don’t bury 
you (ordinarily); but they for- 
get you just as fast. It is an 
experience the spiritual writers 
would approve of. At no other 
time are you quite so aware of 
your expendibility. By the time 
you are three miles out of 
town, they are calling you ‘“Fa- 
ther Whatsisname who used to 
be here.” This is counterbal- 
anced, of course, by the ones 
who can’t forget. Your person- 
ality, charm, and priestly char- 
acter have so impressed them 
that they will call up and ask 
for you five years after you 
have left. They didn’t notice 
your absence because they 
don’t always go to the same 
Mass. They did wonder once 
why they hadn’t seen you late- 
ly but they had concluded that 
you were on a short vacation — 
with the Byrd Expedition, per- 
haps. 

If you happen to be trans- 
ferred from a big town to a 
small one, it will prove embar- 
rassing. The size of the two 
parishes involved will be ig- 
nored, but the towns—ah! Even 
your. most loyal friends, in 
their secret hearts, will wonder 
just what did happen, anyhow. 
And it is difficult for a lay per- 
son to conceive of a shift from 
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Father Whatsisname t 
gets transferred — 


New York City to Port Chester | 


as anything but a demotion. [| 


But they will be kind. They will 
smile gently and say, “Well, | 
the bishop will probably send | 
you back to the city when 

you’re built up again...” You | 
never felt better in your life, 


but you know better than to §, 


discuss it. And your parents |) 
will be brave. They will say, §, 


“You won’t be there long, ’m | 


sure.” You tell them you like 
it fine, but they only look at 
each other knowingly and 
thank heaven for a courageous 
son whom the bishop, they are 
sure, will some day appreci- 
ate. 

It’s just as embarrassing if 
the shift is from a small town 
to a big one. Your friends are 
grooming you for the episcop- 
acy. And your father’s buttons 
pop as he tells his pals that 
you’ve been moved from Mule- 
ville to Metropolis. What he 
doesn’t know is that the parish 
in Muleville was twice as big, | 
twice as active and twice as in- | 
teresting as the little parish | 
you’re going to in Big Town. | 
But you’re glad he’s happy. And | 
so amid popping buttons and | 
predictions of great things to | 
come, you set out for St.¥] 
Exiguous Parish in Metropolis. 
You enter the rectory with a 
pile of detectives stories under | 
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your arm and a list of telephone 
jhumbers of people (real, live 
meople) back in Muleville in 
j7vour pocket. Big City isn’t going 
to get you, you promise your- 


} Or maybe you'll go to the 
Cathedral. Oh, boy! You’re on 
jyour way. Those fellows get to 
‘oe Monsignors in no time. You'll 


hency regulary. Well, you do get 
10 see the bishop once, when 
pou go back for confirmation in 


“Fine.” “Well,” he beams, ‘‘keep 
jup the good work and there 
pmay be a place at the Cathedral 
jfor you some day.” 

| That night you go back to the 
Cathedral and eat burnt toast 
loff a golden plate. Later you go 
quietly to your room, next to 
\the room of Curate No. 8, and 
wait to become a Monsignor. 


“How Do You Like It?” 


One of the things that bothers 
you a little when you arrive at 
a new place is the question, 
“How do you like it here?” You 
get that from everyone you 
‘meet for the first time, and 
some of them you meet for the 
first time two years after you 
get there. The first few ques- 
tioners get a nice little speech 
but you gradually grow more 
laconic. You go from “I like it 
very well. Fine town and the 
people are very kind.” to “Fine 
town, nice people.” to “Fine 
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town.” to “Fine.” But discover 
even that is unnecessary. They 
answer their own question, if 
you let them. “Everybody likes 
it here. Fine little town, isn’t 
it?”’ All you have to do is nod. 


You are deluged with letters 
from the people in your former 
parish. The first week you get 
six letters and a post-card. Not 
bad, you figure, for one week. 
And is isn’t. The second week 
you don’t get any, not even a 
post-card. The third, the fourth, 
and the fifth, likewise. The sixth 
week you get one from the pas- 
tor, which goes something like 
this: “For heaven’s sake, give 
your new address to those mag- 
azine publishers. And please 
send back your key to the house. 
I’d be glad to let you keep it but 
the new man needs a key. God 
bless you, Joe.’”’ You would be 
touched except that your name 
is Jack. 


There are no more letters but 
you know they love you back 
there because no one writes to 
say they are glad you’re gone 
and please drop dead. If you 
treat the people good, it always 
pays off. 

The people in the new parish 
take to you like a chicken to 
water — cautiously. They still 
can’t understand why the bish- 
op had to move Father Good- 
win, your predecessor. He was 
so good with the children. And 
preach? Well, Pll say. And what 
a sense of humor! But you con- 
sole yourself with the thought 
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that the people back in your old 
parish are saying the same thing 
about you. You remember, with 
a glow, the reaction of the first 
woman you broke the dire news 
to. “Moved?” she asked incred- 
ulously, and while she did not 
precisely turn pale, she did 
burp once as though deeply 
moved. And after a rather long 
pause, “‘Who’s coming?” You tell 
her you don’t know. “Oh.” An- 
other longish pause. “Well, 
we're certainly going to miss 
you. You did such a good job 
with, with —” Her hesitation, 
you can see, is due to the fact 
that she cannot single out one 
of your many accomplishments 
for special mention. ‘“With— 
with—. Well, we’re certainly 
going to miss you.” 

In your new surroundings 
you smile over your secret. Fa- 
ther Goodwin, eh? You roll the 
sweet sentence on your tongue. 
“We're certainly going to miss 
you.” 

Good Old Goodwin—! 

The kids in your new C.Y.O. 
think you’re cute. At least one 
of them confides to you that 
Shirley thinks you’re cute. 
“She says you’re cute, like Fa- 
ther Goodwin.” The next week 
you ask a friend, ‘“Who’s this 
guy, Goodwin?” “Oh, you know 
him. He always hung around 
with Eddie O’Brien.” You do a 
very thorough job of balancing. 
You remember O’Brien very 
well, and the guy who was al- 
ways with him, although you 
thought he must have died 
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since, if he was not alread 
dead then. Your friend is go- 
ing on. “He had _ pimples.’ 
You manage to change the sub 
ject. ae 


Your first week in the newy 
rectory is a strain. You can’t 
figure out whether the pastor is: 
wondering why the bishop dic: 
this to him, or he just doesn’ 
like people, or he doesn’t think 
you’re people. The housekeepe 
gets a mad glint in her ey 
when she sees you arrive th 
first day. “Oh, my, we'll hav 
to fatten you up.” You shudder. 
You have been through tha 
with six other housekeepers. 
That night she keeps bringin 
in food to the table till you ar 
bewildered just by the differen 
colors. You would like a small 
poached egg on toast, but you 
stagger through the meal. 
Fighting to keep down the most 
awesome meal you’ve’ ever 
managed, you hear the pastor 
say, “No appetite tonight, eh?” 
You smile weakly but immedi- 
ately clamp your lips in panic. 
After a week you _ begin to 
feign sickness. Right after 
Mass you go around complain-| 
ing loudly of a bad stomach., 
“Afraid I won’t be able to eat: 
much at dinner tonight,” you) 
say craftily. “Or tomorrow 
night.” 


pect «coy Ee Re aK 0, ER a EE 


out. You really get sick. 
A Visit to the Old Parish 
Your first visit back to the: 
old parish is revealing. You}! 
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ajmeet a fellow on the street. 
tEagerly you wave to him. He 
is a bit surprised by your en- 


‘gether, you know why. 
‘greeting is ‘Out for a little air, 
€Father?” But they aren’t all 
jlike that. The next fellow 
dsays, “Back on your feet again, 
hey, Father?” You make an- 
other trip back, maybe two. 
t After that you never fail to say 
fas you drive by or through the 
itown, “Used to be stationed 
fthere. Have to get back some- 
(time for a visit.” But you don’t. 
/You really intend to, though. 
' After all, you remember warm- 
ly, they said they were certain- 
ily going to miss you. 
But you are entering into the 
life of the new parish. Your 
‘preaching, for instance, is 
greeted with generous approv- 
al, at least for a time. You had 
two good sermons from your 
last place. They’re fool-proof 
| because they both have a cou- 
ple of paragraphs about ‘“‘moth- 
er” in them. You use them 
your first two times in the pul- 
‘pit. Every mother in the con- 
gregation beams at you through 
' glistening eyes. The third time, 
' you try another old one, solid 
but not gaudy, on the Sacra- 
‘ments. Enthusiasm wanes. 
' Next time up you go all out, an 
original composition, painfully 
“produced with Tranquerey at 
your side and even more pain- 
fully memorized. Enthusiasm 
vanishes. After your next ap- 
‘pearance they start talking 
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about Goodwin again. You 
shrug your shoulders philo- 
sophically and look to the fu- 
ture. In a couple of years, if 
you're still around, you can 
use the ones on mother again. 


New Names—New Faces 


Learning the new names is 
a lot of fun. You get to know 
a lot of faces and, more slow- 
ly, a lot of names. 


I like the times when some 
one takes the arm of a man 
you’ve never seen in your life 
and asks, “Have you met Al 
Bergeron yet, Father?” You 
are all set to say no and accept 
an introduction when Al cuts 
you short with, “Oh, sure, Fa- 
ther and I met several times 
at the K. of C.” Long experi- 
ence enables one to make a 
quick recovery. ‘‘Certainly, cer- 
tainly. How’s Al, old boy?” You 
are still.sure you never in your 
life laid eyes on Al, old boy. 

Then there’s the fellow you 
see headed in your general di- 
rection. Hurriedly you whisper 
a request for his name from 
your companion. Armed with 
the information, you cut him 
down with a booming, “How 
are you, Bert?” You then dis- 
cover that he is a Baptist 
plumber on his way to a leak- 
ing bath-tub. He is in a big 
hurry and you have never met 
him. And he likes it that way. 

But those are just little 
things and, after all, you think, 
Goodwin is probably having 
his troubles, too. 
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PRIESTS know that they too 

must, like golden lads and 
lassies and chimney sweeps, 
come to dust. That isn’t dif- 
ficult for a man to remember 
who sprinkles dust solemnly 
on the casket of his parishioners 
when the grim reminder of 
Ash Wednesday has been ful- 
filled. 

Priests know also that 
shrouds have no pockets, as the 
late Archbishop Michael J. Cur- 
ley of Baltimore frequently re- 
marked. And, in any case, few 
priests are in a financial posi- 
tion to store much lucre in 
those non-existent pockets, even 
should they hit upon that bi- 
zarre idea. 

Thank God the overwhelm- 
ing number of priests are far 
too busy storing up treasure 
where neither thieves, moth, nor 
agents of the Internal Revenue 
Bureau can break through! 

Really now, Father, I don’t 
mean to keep up this funeral 
note much longer. I only wish 
to call your gentle attention to 
something as _ inevitable as 
death and taxes: that priests do 
grow old—if they live long 
enough, and that they too must 
be provided for when their abil- 
ity to carry on an active min- 


The author is_ stationed at 
St. Anthony-on-Hudson, Rensse- 
laer, New York. 
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Canonical provisi 
for your old ag: 


istry is hampered or preclude 
by old age and/or sickness. 
God is provident, and w4 
have St. Paul for authorit 
when we assure ourselves thas 
the priest has an inalienabli 
right to live by the altar. Whil/ 
Providence could care for th 
aged or infirm priest in a direc 
way, as He does the sparrow o7 
the air and the flower of th: 
field, yet the truth is that Goo 
uses secondary means to effec: 
His holy designs. 


And so it happens that fev 
priests — even zealous young) 
assistants — turn down thei 
salary and other incidental re- 
muneration. We live in a ver 
real world, and reality anc 
priestly devotions are well-met 

In a word: How do things 
look for your being financially 
secure when “. .. old age, ser- 
ene and bright, and lovely as 
Lapland night, shall lead the 
to thy grave?” 

The law of the Church is 
deeply concerned, Father, i 
seeing to it that you are not in 
want—ever. That is why we 
read’ in Canon 979, §- 2:28) 
titulus debet esse et vere secur- 
us pro tota ordinati vita .. .77 
The title of your ordination 
guarantees, in a general way, 
becoming, life-long sustenance. 
If one is a religious, the prob-: 
lem solves itself: having vowed! 
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| anyone with 
1 these days of spiraling infla- 
| tion and ravenous taxes). And 
if Patrick Henry took a dim 
* view of taxation without repre- 
| sentation, he should see it with 
» representation. 


THE CODE LOVES OLD PRIESTS 


) poverty the poor religious will 
& rarely be overly poor, except in 
= spirit. We hope. I am assured on 
fj unimpeachable authority that 
»few religious in this country 
? have starved to death. Nor have 


many of the secular clergy met 


ha like fate. But the religious is 


in a position that seems to re- 


‘quire his being somewhat less 
® solicitous about the future than 
+ his brother in the diocesan cler- 


If you are wealthy in your 


' own right, by your patrimony— 
) (translate freely: ““Papa’s mon- 
; ey’) then you have no worry 


(except the worry that besets 
investments in 


Needless to say, it is comfort- 
ing to reflect that in your old 


age you will have a tidy in- 
' come from prudent investments 


| —with enough left besides to 


help some deserving lads 
through the sem—and perhaps 
even enough to donate to the 
church a stained-glass window 
with the likeness of your pa- 
tron. 

Do It Now 


Maybe you are wisely insur- 


ed by a fairly substantial en- 


dowment policy that you have 
kept up through the years, even 
when the going was difficult. 
That policy will be a welcome 
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source of whole or partial sup- 
port a few decades from now. 

And if you are still young, 
Father, may I remind you that 
the time to buy life insurance — 
is before you think you can af- 
ford it. It will be too late when 
you can afford it. 

Not many priests retire from 
their pastorates. They prefer 
to die in their cinctures and 
with the announcement book 
half-made for next Sunday. 
And that is, despite some senti- 
ment to the contrary occasion- 
ally manifested by the younger 
generation, a good thing. 
There’s something positively in- 
spiring about seeing an old 
priest still “in there swinging” 
—due allowances made for his 
pet idiosyncracies. 

And what sacerdos in aeter- 
num, young or old, forswears 
his right to idiosyncracies? A 
priest who is blessed with the 
health and the disposition to go 
to the end right in his rectory 
has no worry. 

But how about one who has 
neither private resources from 
his family; nor a ripening in- 
surance policy; nor a present 
pastorate to care for him? He 
too is covered by the law. Canon 
1429, §§ 1, 2 requires the sup- 
port of a former pastor by pen- 
sion from his former benefice. 
This is an equitable and work- 
able system, since the Code per- 
mits the bishop to require the 
present pastor to pay a decent 
regular sum to his predecessor. 

A very similar arrangement 
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is mentioned in Canon 2154, 
which expects the bishop to as- 
sure a fitting pension to a pas- 
tor who has been removed. 
. These pensions work no hard- 
ship on anyone. At least not in 
most parishes in the still sol- 
vent U.S. A. 

In this country the title under 
which one is commonly or- 
dained to the secular priest- 
hood is that of the service of 
the diocese, and so even when 
one is no longer in a pastorate, 
or was never a pastor, still he 
retains a relationship to the di- 
ocese. In virtue of this bond, 
come what may, the diocese 
will care for its priests from its 
general funds if that is neces- 
sary. And not from charity eith- 
er, but from justice. 

Moreover, the III Plenary 
Council of Baltimore explicitly 
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What Would You Have Done? 


“I lost my Mass-kit temporarily the other day, and dropped 
in on the Cure to borrow his. He had no church anyway... 
But I was dirty, unshaven, tired unto pain — and the Cure 
wouldn’t even accept my Celebret as proof of my priesthood. 
My kit came up later, so it didn’t matter much — but you 
should have heard the arguments I put up in proof that I was 
a priest. I said the Suscipiat — and he thought I was an altar- 
boy. I ran through St. Alphonsus’ principles on probabilism, 
and he was sure of my heresy. I chanted a Preface, and then 
he threw me out. I went to another priest and he offered me 
What would you do in a spot like 
that?” — Chaplain Gerard O’Keefe, C.SS.R. 


the cape off his cope. 
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legislated that special reliet) 
funds for the clergy be estab- 
lished in each diocese, leavin 
the method of raising money t 
the judgment of the respectiv 
bishops, with the advice of thei 
clergy. In many dioceses thisj 
system has proved eminent] 
satisfactory — at least for those 
who have been dues-payin 
members. 

In conclusion, Father, things 
look rosy for your old age, inso 
far as the fiscal part of it is con 
cerned anyhow. Maybe ‘yo 
won’t be financially able t 
smoke Corona-Coronas or spend: 
the winters at a swank Florid 
hostelry. As if you ever did? 
But, by God’s goodness, your 
may count upon a ‘“fortec 
residence ’gainst the tooth o 
time when you slip into you 
lean and slipper’d’’—cassock. 
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‘Editorial comment 


SINCE January 4, the Fort 
“~ Wayne Edition of Our Sun- 
iday Visitor has been carrying 
»the biography of John Francis 
Noll, D.D., our good friend and 
jthe fifth Bishop of that See. 
)Written by Mr. F, A. Fink, the 
smanaging editor of all Our 
“Sunpay Visiror publications, 
ithe story has been appearing 
ichapterwise in weekly install- 
) ments. And knowing Bishop 
} Noll very well, esteeming him 
imost highly, we have naturally 
sbeen following the narrative 
} with uncommon interest. 


One would expect it to be the 
) story of a journalist, of a news- 
/ paper man, who happens to sit 
) beneath a mitre, of an essayist 
‘who says Mass before work. 
But it isn’t that. It is the story 
of a man who has been fifty 
years a priest, leading a conse- 
‘crated life, and bending every 
effort of his will and ingenuity 
to the service of his God. Lino- 
type, rotaries, flat beds — all 
are incidental. The principal 
issue is the blazing abroad of 
God’s truth, the shepherding of 
souls toward their true pasture. 

Through it all runs a thread 
of mortification cheerfully ac- 
cepted. “The seminary chapel 
in those days was heated only 
on Saturdays and Sundays... 
Since there was no running 
water in the dormitories, the 
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Fifty Years A Priest 


RICHARD GINDER 


students had to carry water in 
tubs from an outside well to 
the third story of the building 
. .. The students carried large 
baskets of laundry once a week 
from the college to the Sisters’ 
convent three blocks away, and 
at the end of the week they re- 
turned there to carry the laun- 
dered clothing back.” 

The Little Office every day: 
after breakfast, the Little 
Hours; after lunch, Vespers 
and Compline; after the four 
o’clock snack of bread and 
water, Matins and Lauds. 

(Does this recall similar 
memories to our older read- 
ers?) 


June 4, 1898 


On June 4, fifty years ago, 
John Francis Noll was ordain- 
ed a priest by Bishop Rade- 
macher in Fort Wayne, in the 
Cathedral where he had been 
baptized and confirmed. Then 
what a marvelous tale unfolds 
itself—Sunday binations inter- 
rupted by long interurban rides 
—sick-calls by horse and bug- 
gy—tedious waits in railway 
stations. 

In those days it was the cus- 
tom of the diocesan clergy to 
make a biennial retreat, all to- 
gether, leaving only one priest 
in each deanery — in a day 
when there were no automo- 
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biles! Father Noll, newly or- 
dained, was left in charge of 
the Cathedral. 

‘He and Father LEisenring, 
C.PP.S., heard confessions from 
two in the afternoon until after 
midnight on the eve of the 
First Friday, people coming 
from all the parishes of Fort 
Wayne and the vicinity. At 
midnight, he was called to 
Wabash to wait on a certain 
Mrs. Coffee. Of course, he had 
to go by train. Met at the sta- 
tion by a son of the sick woman 
and taken to her home, he dis- 
covered that Father Crosson of 
that city, had brought her Holy 
Communion and anointed her 
just before leaving for the Re- 
treat. But Mrs. Coffee observ- 
ed: ‘I thought there might be 
some rite of the Church which 
I hadn’t received.’ 

“Father Noll decided that he 
should at least bring her Holy 
Communion, and to that end 
went over to the little frame 
church in Wabash to procure 
the Blessed Sacrament, only to 
discover that Father Crosson 
had consumed the hosts reserv- 
ed in the tabernacle before he 
left for Retreat. It was now 
three in the morning, and the 
Wabash train left the station 
for Fort Wayne at five. This 
enabled Father Noll to get back 
to the city in time to have the 
eight o’clock Mass at the 
Cathedral for the hundreds 
who were ready to receive Holy 
Communion on that First Fri- 
day.” 
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The most ludicrous incident: 
of his whole priestly career—- 
and we have more than once: 
heard him laugh about it—al-- 
though he may not realize it,, 
is a tribute to his own monu-' 
mental priestliness. 

He was visited in the middle: 
of the night by a drunk who 
insisted that his grandmother | 
was dying. Although it meant 
hitching up horse and carriage 
and making a four or five mile 
journey with an _ intoxicated f 
man, and although he had rea- 
son to think it was a hoax, the 
priest went, only to find later 
that the man had made a 
wager before leaving a saloon, 
that he could negotiate a ride 
home. But the priest went! 
(Was it St. Paul who spoke of 
our having to become fools for 
the sake of Christ?) 


His Crusade Against Bigotry 


A great part of Bishop Noll’s 
biography is concerned with his 
crusade against anti-Catholic 
lecturers. His ingenuity quite 
matched his lack of human re- 
spect. He organized commit- 
tees of priests to attend such 
lectures with him. He salted | 
the auditoriums and churches. 
with Catholic laymen, carefully | 
coached and instructed in the | 
strategy of the occasion. | 

A favorite device was to’ 
challenge the speaker with) 
some question on a point of | 
Catholic belief. When the | 
speaker fumbled, Father Noll | 
would address the audience: | 
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} Father Noll offered to 
i duce the speaker. His offer was 


&“Surely there must be a Cath- 
Solic here who can answer that 
& question” — and there always 
i was. 
ii} More than one bigoted Protes- 
#tant pastor was dismissed by 
his congregation as a result of 
isuch a debacle engineered by 


Father Noll saw to it. 


Bishop Noll. 
On one occasion, when an 


tee failed to appear on time, 
intro- 


accepted, strangely, and facing 
a hostile audience, the priest 


'won their confidence, discred- 
ited the man before he could 


talk, and then refuted his ar- 


' guments in a rousing rebuttal 


that all but turned the meet- 


‘ing into a rally for the Holy 
| Father! 


Another time, hearing of a 


' talk scheduled by a mounte- 


eS 


bank whose record he had on 
file, Father Noll quickly put it 
on a thousand handbills and 
had it plastered all over the 
town. Although he had been 


warned before time that he 


would be pelted with 


rotten 
eggs, he went anyway, with 
three other priests and two 
laymen, managing to mount 
the platform and deliver a six- 
ty-minute discourse elaborat- 
ing on the handbill. 


His Work As Publisher 


It was not until ten years af- 
ter his ordination that Father 
Noll began publishing. He start- 
ed taking a bundle of Father 
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“ex-priest’s” platform-commit- 


FIFTY YEARS A PRIEST 


Price’s magazine Truth—Fa- 
ther Price of Maryknoll, still in 
North Carolina at the time-— 
and adding four or eight pages 
of his own parish notes and ex- 
hortations. After a year or so, 
he began making up the entire 
magazine —which now, as THE 
Faminy DicEst, has a circulation 
of well over 100,000. 


Transferred to Huntington, 
Indiana, he managed to buy out 
a printing plant for his ParisH 
MontTHiy. But then, finding it 
larger than necessary, he envi- 


sioned a national Catholic 
weekly, Our SuNDAy VISITOR, 
currently circulating in the 


neighborhood of 750,000 each 
issue. 

To promote the plan, he had 
his printers reproduce two 
pages of The Menace, a virulent 
anti-Catholic weekly of the day 
(1912), and sent it into practi- 
cally every Catholic rectory in 
the country, together with his 
plan for a corrective. The first 
press-run of OUR SUNDAY VISI- 
TOR was 35,000, and for the next 
two years, its circulation 
mounted at the rate of 4,000 a 
week. 

It must be said here that 
Father Noll early relinquished 
ownership of his publications. 
They are currently incorpor- 
ated under the “Charitable and 
Eleemosynary Law.” Under 
that arrangement neither the 
head of the corporation nor any 
of its officers are on the payroll, 
nor is there any stock issued. 
Under its charter, whatever 
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Our SunDAY VisiITor INC., earns 
by way of profit, must be set 
aside for the support or main- 
tenance of religious, education- 
al and charitable causes. Nei- 
ther has the publisher ever ac- 
cepted a penny of the not in- 
considerable royalties which 
might have accrued to him. 
(More than half a million cop- 
ies of Father Smith Instructs 
Jackson are already in print, 
together with millions, literally, 
of pamphlets, essays, and book- 
lets, large and small.) 

It was in 1925 that Father 
Noll was appointed to succeed 
the Most Rev. Herman J. Aler- 
ding as Bishop of Fort Wayne. 
In October, 1926, he was elect- 
ed to the Administrative Board 
of the N.C.W.C., where he serv- 
ed the maximum term allowed 
to one member. But as soon as 
he was available again, he was 
re-elected and kept active until 


1946, when his term expired a 
second time. After another 
+ 


+ 


Pontifical Squelch 


It is reported that Pope Pius IX, after one especially 
nerve-wracking conference, invited his Secretary of State, 
Cardinal Antonelli, to relax for a few minutes and enjoy a 


smoke with him. 


“No, thank you, Your Holiness,” replied the Cardinal — 
perhaps a trifle too unctiously, “that is at least one vice I don’t 


yet have.” 


year he was re-elected to theq 
same board. He is presentlyy 
occupied as chairman of th 
Bishops’ Committee for  the¢ 
completion of the National! 
Shrine in Washington. 

A splendid career indeed: 
life packed with activity, a na— 
tionally known publisher, 2 
bishop revered and trusted byi 
his colleagues in the hierarchy.’ 
But in all of his biography, in 
every contact with him, 
whether by letter or conver} 
sation, one is impressed by his# 
priestliness: his kindness, first! 
of all, his reverence for the: 
things of God, his zeal for the} 
conversion of our country, and 
his unfailing tact and pru-- 
dence. We may well aspire, alll} 
of us, to a jubilee such as his, 
crowning long years of labor: 
for Our Lord. For Bishop Noll, | 
we beg God’s blessing and ani 
increase in years and grace be-- 


fore God and His Holy’ 
Church. 
+ 


“Your Eminence,” blandly replied the Holy Father, “if it 


were a vice, you’d have it!” 
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i n essay 
on table-talk 


A TWO-MAN rectory has its 

advantages, I suppose, but 
‘it also has its peculiar diffi- 
iculties. Not the least of these 


twon’t bother you very much, 
tnow that it’s brought to your 
vattention, but just how long 
‘do you think two men, who 
ssee each other almost every day 
sand share several meals with 
jeach other each day, can avoid 
ithose ominous silences, the at- 
!mosphere of a condemned 
iman’s last meal? 

To be specific, this noon my 
)pastor and I talked about Ful- 
‘ton Sheen. That subject has 
‘possibilities and we explored 
‘all of them. We wondered to 
each other just what makes 
him an outstanding preacher, 
whether it is his delivery or his 
content that chiefly sets him 
apart. We questioned whether 
there aren’t other men _ who, 
given the opportunity, would 
outshine him; and then we con- 
sidered that other men have 
had equal opportunity but for 
some reason didn’t catch on. 
The pastor said he had heard 
certain members of the hier- 
archy give talks which he 
thought as good as any of 
Sheen’s. And I replied that 
they had the advantage of au- 
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ALEXANDER BEATON 


thority which lends weight to 
everything they say. And so 
on. And so on. 


That seems to you like a 
plenty for a noon-meal conver- 
sation, I suppose, but we dis- 
posed of it in ten minutes. In 
fact, after handling several 
other topics, we were stagger- 
ing around with the weather 
when the meal ended. The rea- 
son is found in the fact that 
we have discussed Monsignor 
Sheen (and the other topics) 
before. I don’t have the pre- 
cise dates, but the topic of 
Sheen probably came up about 
November 19, 1946, and _ for 
this third time, on February 
16, 1948. Quite possibly it was 
used in between those occa- 
sions, too. And you may be 
sure that on each occasion the 
conversation took just about 
the same form. I think that 
the next time it comes up I’ll 
ask the pastor to take my part 
and I’ll take his. We, of course, 
know each other’s lines ver- 
batim by now, and it would be 
a nice change. 


The speed with which we 
disposed of today’s subject is 
accounted for by our familiar- 
ity with the dialogue. We no 
longer put on a really good 
performance. We hurry through 
our lines in a perfunctory man- 
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ner and don’t get the proper 
inflection into them. Occasion- 
ally, I answer one of his ques- 
tions before he asks it, al- 
though I do my best to avoid 
such an occurrence. I realize 
that it isn’t quite fair to him 
since it deprives him of a line. 
Furthermore, it casts an air of 
unreality over our conversa- 
tion which makes us both un- 
comfortable. It sounds too 
much like one of those conver- 
sations Alice had with the 
characters on the other side of 
the Looking Glass. When we 
do blunder into a_ situation 
like that, the only thing that 
clears the atmosphere is a sud- 
den catastrophe, like the house- 
keeper’s dropping of a bowl of 
soup on the floor. We cannot, 
of course, count on relief of 
that sort, although I must say 
that our housekeeper is about 
as dependable in that depart- 
ment as one could reasonably 
expect. 


That Incident in Elixirville 


Besides distracting us com- 
pletely, such an incident will 
give us a brand new subject for 
future conversations. It does, 
of course, have its disadvan- 
tages. Before the mess is clear- 
ed away, His Reverence will be 
telling me about the time his 
pastor. in Elixirville reached 
across the table for an olive 
and knocked a bowl of soup 
into the bishop’s lap. And I 
will half-listen, impatient to be 
telling him about the time a 
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piece of plaster fell in the pas-: 
tor’s soup dish when I was inif 
North Elton. 


and we are therefore more: 
than ordinarily relieved and | 
elated, I may tell him about | 
Elixirville and he may tell me 
about North Elton.) With an | 
agility that you will not un- | 
derstand if you have never 
been a party to a marathon 
conversation, the pastor will | 
then make a short jump to the § 
subject of his trip to the Sugar | 
Bowl game. Not to be outdone, 
I will remark that I never did } 
go for sweets after a meal, that | 
a cup of coffee is good enough f 
for me. 
He will blink a little bit at 
that but come back gamely. | 
Eyeing the sugar bowl he will 
purse his lips shrewdly and 
think out loud: “Say, do you 
know when they first started 
putting out sugar in lumps,” 
and then, like Clarence Darrow 
destroying the prosecution with 
one last deep-driven shaft, he 
will add with a snap, ‘and 
why?” By this time the exhil-_ 
aration of the housekeeper’s 
acrobatics will have begun to | 
wear off and I will come back | 
with a very reasonable but | 
completely unproductive, ST¢)| 
haven’t the slightest idea.” That 
will leave us sitting there in | 
silence and waiting for the | 
good woman to drop another 
bowl of soup, something, un- 
fortunately, she never does 
twice in one meal. 
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Analogous to Marriage 


I am firmly convinced that 
only two people who have fall- 
bn wildly in love with each 
ibther and have, in consequence, 
(married, should be forced to 
jlave two or three meals a day 
fogether, five or six or seven 


jiays a week, for any great 
jength of time. Even married 
Deople, I understand, have 


their doubts about the arrange- 
ment, but they, at least, asked 
Lor it. Furthermore, Provi- 
ence generally sees to it that 
sheir relationship is varied by 
ja third presence after the first 
year of married life. (And it 
is well known that early di- 
vorces come almost exclusively 
‘to childless couples.) The chil- 
dren remove the strain, first 
by providing a new and very 
interesting topic, then by offer- 
ing a loud distraction from 
any monotony that might tend 
to settle over the household, 
and finally, when they can 
talk, by taking over the con- 
versation almost entirely. In 
a two-man rectory, alas, that 
does not happen. 


In a larger rectory, with 
two or, still better, three cur- 
ates, the burden of carrying 
the conversational ball is di- 
vided. In such a place a man, 
on one of his off-days, can get 
away with just sitting there 
and listening. In a two-man 
place, if you try just sitting 
there and listening, there’s 
nothing to listen to except the 
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swallowing of food. A great 
and terrible silence falls over 
the dining-room. This can get 
so bad that eventually, in wild 
and unreasoning desperation, 
you may blurt out, “Say, Joe 
Smith is looking well, isn’t 
he?” The pastor probably 
doesn’t know Joe Smith. Asa 
matter of fact, you probably 
don’t know him either. But 
under such duress men have 
been known to create whole 
families, and even offer to give 
the pastor their address, so he 
can drop in on them if he ever 
happens to be driving through 
Johannesburg. 


The Test of A Gentleman 


If your pastor is a real gen- 
tleman, he will clear his throat, 
take a firm grip on the arms of 
his chair, and say: ‘Joe Smith 
—ah—yes. Connected somehow 
with Monsignor  Fitzgerald’s 
family, isn’t he?” And then, for 
five or ten minutes you will 
seriously discuss someone who 
doesn’t exist. 


But if he is a mean man, he 
will look you straight in the 
eye and ask gruffly, ‘‘Who’s 
Joe Smith?” 


You will feel like shouting, 
“How the heck do I know who 
he is? And what difference 
does it make?” Your courage 
and generosity in breaking the 
silence will seem to you to call 
at least for a little cooperation. 
This indicates, however, that, 
unless you know your man, 
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sheer fabrication is risky busi- 
ness. It is far better, as a rule, 
to start describing, in great 
detail, the Notre Dame-Ohio 
game of 1936. (Don’t worry 
about the date. Don’t even 
worry about whether you’ve 
got the teams right. Just start 
talking.) If you feel uneasy 
about plunging abruptly into 
the subject of football without 
any conversational lead, just 
look out the nearest window 
(And try always to sit near a 
window; you never know when 
you'll need the weather), and 
remark, “It’s almost like foot- 
ball weather, isn’t it?” After 
he agrees, you are all set to 
jump into the Notre Dame 
game. If it happens to be a 
sweltering day in July (or De- 
cember), don’t let that stop 
you. Simply remark, with a 
whimsical smile, “Certainly not 
much of a day for football, is 
it?” Yes, it may sound just a 
bit odd to him, but remember, 
you’re in no position to quibble. 
And neither is he. 

If your pastor is a sedentary 
man who sticks pretty close to 
the rectory, it will be especial- 
ly difficult at table, for his con- 
tributions will be _ limited 
largely to the people and events 
that come to the house; and in 
a small place these will be few. 
He may be very willing but 
his willingness will not supply 
him with material if his life 
does not. That puts a double 
burden on you. It may occur 
to you that, under the circum- 
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stances, you should be permit- 
ted to go away twice as mucht 
—just for material—but it willl ) 
almost certainly not occur t 4! 
him. You will just have to talkif' 
twice as long about the people 
and things you run into. 


The Daily Report 


Some days it will be compar-- 
atively easy. You will tell himy 
about the people you have seen} 
in the hospital. You will telil 
him who they are and what’s# 
wrong with them and what 
they said, if they said anything: 
and, sometimes, even if they® 
didn’t say anything. You will! 
tell him about dropping in ons 
Mrs. Brown and finding an in-- 
valid marriage. You will tell! 
him every move you made that: 
morning or afternoon. At first, , 
you may hold out, figuring that ‘ 
you have a right to some pri- : 
vate activity. But after a while» 
you will capitulate to the nec- 
essities of conversation. You 
will soon be telling him what 
Father So-and-so said to you 
last night and what the author 
you’re reading now thinks 
about women. You’ll tell him 
at some length that your car is | 
getting sluggish and you think | 
you'll get it simonized (no con- | 
nection there). You’ll tell him | 
what your sister said to your | 
nephew when he pulled down | 
the curtains and _ everything | 
else you can remember from 
your day off. But still it will 
not be enough. When things | 
really get tough, I go over the 
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ycurrent issue of THE PRIEST. 
4That’s usually good for a meal. 
‘Occasionally, however, I’ve 
been embarrassed, halfway 
ithrough the meal, to find that 
athe pastor had gotten hold of 
jthat particular copy when it 
icame in the mail and had read 
lit before I. That, of course, 
left me with Joe Smith. 

. There are times when noth- 
ting much has happened, when 
\I haven’t run into anybody in- 
bteresting, and ‘THE PRIEST 
ihasn’t come yet. On those oc- 
teasions I go down to lunch in 
{real panic. As I round the bend 
jin the stairway my mind is 
i fishing desperately for a topic. 
/Even a good radio program I 
jhad heard the night before 
would help. But there is noth- 
jing. Fatalistically, I face the 
brutal fact. I haven’t a single 
| thought in my head. I walk into 


life imprisonment: 


THE TWO-MAN SETUP 


the dining room. I say Amen to 
his Grace. We sit down. There 
is a great clearing of throats 
and spreading of napkins and 
arranging of salt cellers and 
sipping of water. We sit 
speechless through the soup. 
The main course is on our 
plates and now the silence is 
heavier than the mashed pota- 
toes. The house-keeper re- 
turns to the kitchen, not to be 
seen again until the dessert, 
which seems days away. 

If, at such times, I finally 
come out in a nervous, high- 
pitched voice with something 
completely outlandish, I don’t 
think it should surprise any- 
one. On those occasions, how- 
ever, I do thank heaven for one 
thing. My pastor is a gentle- 
man. If I ever had a guy who 
asked me who Joe Smith was, I 
think I’d strangle him. 


+ + + 


Argument from Scripture 


An inmate of the Michigan State Prison found recently that 
others beside himself read the Bible. 
board received this letter from Ted Bentz, under sentence of 


Recently, the parole 


“In Luke 11: 10, Christ says: ‘Everyone that asketh receiv- 


shali be opened.’ 


eth, and he that seeketh findeth; and to him that knocketh it 


“In virtue of the above, how about a parole?” 


Checking his Bible to find Bentz’ reference, Parole Examin- 
er Sidney Moskowitz found another reference in the same chap- 
ter which provided the parole board’s answer to the appeal. He 


wrote Bentz: 


“Trouble me not; the door is now shut.’ — Luke 11: 7.”— 


The Victorian. 
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CHARLES E. BERMINGHAM 


C AKON My Way” with all its 

wholesome entertainment 
has rendered a disservice to par- 
ish life in this country. It will 
be many a year before some of 
the lessons taught by Bing 
Crosby and Barry Fitzgerald 
are unraveled from the minds 
and hearts of priests and peo- 
ple. The writer is concerned 
principally with one concept, 
one grain of cockle sown with 
the wheat which may affect a 
generation of priests if not 
pointed out in time. 

There is no doubt that a 
whole regiment of seminarians 
are secretly planning to work 
with Catholic youth in scores of 
dioceses and hundreds of par- 
ishes on the Bing Crosby pat- 
tern. They may even have be- 
gun to develop their voice and 
solicit a jacket from a big 
league baseball club to imple- 
ment their future apostolate! 
Naturally they expect, and may 
not be disappointed in some 
cases, to find themselves work- 
ing under a pastor of the Fath- 
er Fitzgibbons type. All of this 
bodes trouble for the priestly 
youth workers of the future, 
and it is high time that a rough 
sketch be drawn of the average 
priest working in that sphere 
of his ministry which is con- 
cerned with recreational and so- 
cial activities. 
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48 Excerpts from an “i 
unpublished autobiography 


~ pu 


Since this article began on a # 
critical note, it will attempt to 
block out a proper concept of § 
the priest director of parish so- § 
cial and recreational activities # 
by presenting vignettes which # 
convey the same impression as 
the “Going My Way’ curate. 
Inasmuch as modern advertis- ¥ 
ing sells hand lotions, jet-pro- | 
pelled razors, and gadgets for 
sanctuary lamps on a negative 
note — you-don’t-want-to-be- 
like-that, so. buy-this—it may 
well be that the presentation in 
serio-comic fashion of several 
known types of youth leaders 
will formulate a more basic un- 
derstanding of what the ideal 
looks like. 


Type I, The Don Bosco Complex 


The materials for these 
sketches were gathered in large 
measure from an _ unwritten 
autobiography. Passing quickly | 
over those chapters entitled, | 
“the canon lawyer,” “the 
preacher,” ‘the writer,” and 
“the builder,” the author came 
to that section entitled “A Sec- 
ond Don Bosco.” Here were re- 
corded the fanciful dreams, en- 
thusiastic projects and _ the 
bruised and painful experiences | 
of yester-year. Moreover, this 
source material has been en- 
riched by observation of other 
good men and true, classmates, | 
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®niors and juniors who are or 
sere zealous in the work for 
Huth. Naturally, any resemb- 
mce to persons living or dead 
just be denied. 

* Released like a horse from an 
Jectric starting gate, the new 
rate rushes from the semin- 
*y to his first assignment to do 
$1 and conquer all for youth. 
Jespite the few restrictions im- 
sed by the pastor, the new 
firate knows in his heart that 
j2 is destined to be the strong 
ad fervent saviour of youth. 
'e is confirmed in this opinion 
is he is given in quick succes- 
fon the altar boys, the Boy 
couts, the Confraternity Class, 
nd the Junior Sodality. The 
snior curate, recognizing his 
iower of absorption, willingly 
urns over most of his share of 
ae youth program. The chil- 
ren themselves instantly note 
is power of leadership, his 
Bening smile, his “at your 
ervice” men. His athletic prow- 
SS furnishes juvenile table- 
alk for the whole parish. Even 
yarents are grateful and en- 
husiastic. Great things are hop- 
id for and expected. 

If you ask the new curate 
luring those first few months 
vhat secret techniques he em- 
loys, he will tell you frankly 
hat it resolves itself into per- 
onal contact. He is too humble 
O admit, although he may feel 
t, that grace, strength and spir- 
tual growth are emanated by 
lis presence in the school yard, 
he parish hall, and the class- 
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room. While he rejected the 
title, he was not at all displeas- 
ed to have the senior curate dub 
him “the king of the kids.” 
Alas, summer gave way to 
fall, and fall to winter. The 
curate began to experience the 


’ test of time. The one-man youth 


movement began to be slightly 
dizzy and a little hurt. The 
altar boys continued to snatch 
each other’s surplice and miss 
appointments even after the 
boat ride and friendly talks of 
the moderator. The Sodality, 
after its first increase in at- 
tendance, began to fall off. The 
girls complained that the meet- 
ings were dull. Our public 
school children were not so con- 
stant as they should be in at- 
tendance at Confraternity class- 
es. And the boys in the school 
yard had reduced themselves to 
a chosen few — mostly those 
who were not able to make the 
team at the park. Dark doubt 
has entered the mind of the 
young priest — perhaps youth 
work is not the soul-satisfying, 
interesting, and zestful activity 
it seemed to be. 


Type 2, The Great Athlete 


The great athlete is an apos- 
tle of youth but in a specialized 
field. From his seminary days, 
he has been convinced that ath- 
letics is a boy’s salvation. He 
read somewhere a_ stirring 
motto: “A bat, a ball, and God” 
and being a literalist he took it 
at its face value. He formulat- 
ed an ideal which contained the 
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best elements of Rockne, Connie 
Mack, and Father O’Malley, 
alias Bing Crosby. His tools of 
the trade contained not only 
books on canon law, dogma, and 
moral, but also a college jacket 
(preferably Notre Dame), a 
well-used baseball glove, a foot- 
ball, and a pair of spiked shoes. 

Applying the principle ‘“di- 
vide and conquer,” his plan con- 
sists of dividing the youth pop- 
ulation of the parish into boys 
and girls, and then the boys into 
athletes and non-athletes. Since 
his particular apostolate is to 
the red-blooded American boy, 
he soon indicates to the pastor 
and others that he will special- 
ize in the athletic type. Every 
group and society of which the 
great athlete is moderator pro- 
duces a team according to the 
season.»The 8th grade boys, the 
choir, the junior Holy Name, 
and unattached athletes, Catho- 
lic and non-Catholic, in the par- 
ish or outside of it, are molded 
to the great athlete’s program 
for two-fisted boys. 

The athlete’s program is sim- 
ple both in theory and practice. 
The emphasis is on athletics. 
The athletic boy is the soul of 
the youth problem, the one who 
needs a priest most, and the one 
who really should be saved. 
There is a close correlation be- 
tween muscle and character. 
Athletics develops the virtues 
of charity and justice (at least 
most of the time). Athletics and 
purity are closely related (ex- 
cept in the case of a few prom- 
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inent boxers, baseball players, fi 
tennis champs, etc.). The priest }? 


on the football field, in the 
pitcher’s box, and in the swim- 
ming pool is a continual source 
of inspiration to the boys. Even 
the girls and non-athletes are 
edified by the amount of time, 


energy, and money which Fath- [; 


er Athlete spends with the two 
score boys who are the soul of 
the Youth Apostolate. 

Naturally problems arise, in- 
dividual and collective, pastoral, 
parental and school, but there 
are compensations beyond mea- 
sure. There is the feeling of 
well-being after a touch tackle 
game, in which the athlete did 
most of the passing, the youth- 
ful praise in having struck out 
Junior Murphy, age 12, and the 
shiny trophy presented by the 
park commission to the moder- 
ator of St. John’s big team, most 
of whose members were par- 
ishioners and amateurs. 

Type 3, The Culturist 

This priest will agree with me 
thoroughly concerning Father 
“Going My Way” O’Malley. 
However, he is sincerely con- 


vinced that the Church must do | 
something for youth and is more | 
than willing to take his part in | 


this mission. His formula is 
based upon certain convictions 


which are, in turn, based upon | 


certain personal limitations. In 


order to understand youth, he | 
has examined closely the trends — 


and interests of his own high | 


school and college days. The | 


athletes at one time admired, 
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have achieved little success, no 
68Ph.D.’s, no outstanding leaders; 
wmere salesmen or bank clerks 
fstruggling to support wife and 
ifamily. Dancing bored him in 
wthose days and the dancing 
icrowd are even more pitiful 
wthan the athletes. Moreover, he 
“remembers an old priest who 
fonce said that in his boyhood 
ithere were no activities for 
¢ youth in his parish and yet the 
& parish produced 14 priests and 
«23 sisters, including four clois- 
/tered nuns. 

' The culturist, like the athlete, 
) decides to specialize in a field in 
? which the greatest good can be 
‘done. The present social and 
'recreational activities of youth 
j are for the most part fill-ins and 
'fodder. The activities and so- 
-cieties which the pastor has im- 
) posed upon him must reduce 
) such interests to a minimum. 
| Their membership must be im- 
\ pressed with the cultural and 
| the elevating. He will bring 
over his album of operas for a 
‘music appreciation hour. He 
| will give lectures at the meet- 
' ings on timely topics—Church 
; and State, modern books, etc. 
' Serious speakers will be intro- 
| duced to discuss national and 
international movements. Fin- 
ally the entire membership will 
resolve themselves into one or 
more study clubs or discussion 
groups, using as references the 
Summa (English version), 
Christopher Dawson’s works, 
and other approved and recom- 
mended authors. 
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For some reason or other, the 
wheels don’t go round in this 
program. Father Culture can- 
not interest a high percentage 
of the working girls in the So- 
dality in Newman, Chesterton 
and Belloc. He frowned when 
someone asked about a book on 
trees in Brooklyn and even the 
Prefect giggled. With some bit- 
terness, he complained to his 
fellow curates on the general 
intellectual level of the high 
school boys and girls of the par- 
ish. Even the Catholic college 
graduates were found devoid of 
serious thought and cultural 
tendencies. Convinced that his 
goodwill has fallen on barren 
ground, he continues in a pre- 
functory way to administer his 
part of the parish youth pro- 
gram, while secretly hoping that 
some day he may be moved to 
a parish where the cultural 
level is higher and his proper 
concept of leisure activity more 
appreciated. 


Miscellaneous 


There are other Father 
O’Malleys who likewise impress 
one as being slightly off center 
or oval shaped in the treatment 
of social and recreational ac- 
tivities in the parish. Many of 
these are specialists who believe 
one activity, or one type of or- 
ganization, is the simple solu- 
tion to the whole problem. 
Others are slightly near-sighted, 
inasmuch as only one sex or one 
age group is encompassed in 
their vision. 
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The ‘“McNamara’s Band” 
type, affected as a child at the 
St. Patrick’s Day Parade, rushes 
to organize a parish drum corps 
or band intended to grow to 
limitless proportion. Any youth 
able to hold two sticks or blow 
a horn is invited and entreated 
to join the noise which is heard 
half way into the next parish. 
Pastoral pride is appealed to so 
that our band is bigger, louder, 
flashier, and has more major- 
ettes than that of any other par- 
ish in the Holy Name Parade. 
Money, time, and eardrums are 
no object to the man who loves 
a parade. 

“He-who-does-it-all” is the 
Indian name of a type who suf- 
fers a nervous breakdown or 
heart affliction before his 10th 
anniversary. No youth or adult 
in the parish wants to or is able 
to do the jobs connected with 
the various social and recrea- 
tional activities or organizations. 
Father decorates the hall. Fa- 
ther hires the band. Father se- 
lects the uniform. Father 
coaches the team. Father moves 
the stage props. Father is some- 
times discouraged and tired. 

Moderators of adult groups, 
such as the Holy Name Society 
and the Rosary Society, include 
the type called ‘“The Entertain- 
er.” He believes that some so- 
cial activity should be connect- 
ed with societies, both as a bait 
for membership and an insur- 
ance of their vitality. The form 
of this social activity is good 
straight entertainment—varied 
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and spectacular. He has a num-- 
ber of joke books in his library” 
and jots down other jokes suit-- 
able for telling at the meetings. 
He is entertainer Number One. 
However, he realizes that others : 
must be included and, conse- : 
quently, tenors, jugglers, violin | 
players, baseball pitchers, and | 
people with moving pictures are ! 
enticed to the monthly meetings. 
Even cooling drinks are solicit- 
ed and distributed to bring out 
the crowd. 


“The Builder and Decorator” 
type is the man who is handy 
with the nail, the hammer, or a 
piece of electric wire. His main 
contribution to the youth pro- 
gram and the social activities of 
the parish is his tool chest and 
the local hardware store. A 
little hazy on what to do with 
the youth or why, he is strong 
on adding a light here, fixing a 
door, and constructing anything 
from a boxing-ring to a coffee 
counter. 


Finally, we have the anti- 
thesis of all others. The type 
whose motto is, “it isn’t needed 
here.” He is usually found in| 
the parish where the steaks are 
thicker, the trees are shadier, | 
and the mink coats more nu- | 
merous. The parish plant is 
completed and paid for. Masses _ 
on Sunday are crowded. Recep- | 
tion of the sacraments is re- | 
corded in the tens of thousands. 
The beautiful school is filled | 
with children and the register | 
of the religious societies is large. | 
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GOING WHICH WAY? 


‘The whole situation bubbles 
j}with optimism and well being. 
') Nothing remains to be done. Is 
‘sit any wonder that Father 
/O’Malley on the right side of 
sitown can say, “We need no so- 


“cial or recreational activities. 


“This is not the Barbary Coast. 
“)Our people require no secondary 
#methods in building faith and 
morals.” 


However, it is disconcerting 


‘I to hold the opinion that Scout- 


ing is not needed and yet to find 


‘forty or fifty per cent of the 


| parish. 
} compliment to have the broad- 
i minded minister 
i church comment favorably on 
{ the fine young people of your 
| parish attending his 
| dances. Such a well-served par- 
‘ish with such nice people seems 
‘to maintain a better than aver- 


iimembership in local Protestant 
i church troops your young par- 
Lishioners. It makes one uneasy 
§ and a little annoyed to find that 
5 not a few of the older boys and 
§ girls have joined the young peo- 


ple’s club in the neighboring 
It is a rather hollow 


in a local 


weekly 


age rate of mixed marriages 
and problem boys and girls, and 


'a small but flourishing group 
_ of places known in these better 
'neighborhoods as cocktail 


lounges which are sometimes 
_ patronized too long and too well 


sare 


by the younger set. 
We Keep Trying 


The closet door has been open 
and a few butterflies or moths 
embarrassingly exposed. 
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This does not mean that the 
closet is filled with butterflies 
and moth eaten garments. The 
Father O’Malleys of America 
have met the need of American 
youth and conditions in which 
they live in an admirable man- 
ner. No need to record the zeal, 
the effort and the understand- 
ing which has been demonstrat- 
ed by so many priestly leaders. 


However, there is some place 
for pointing out our weaknesses 
and insufficiencies. Even au- 
thors of meditation books pro- 
mote virtue by exposing de- 
fects. Consequently, this essay, 
using poor Father O’Malley as 
a spring-board, has attempted 
to point out some unfavorable 
characteristics in our work with 
parish social and recreational 
activities, particularly those of 
youth. Sometimes and many 
times we lack objectivity, delib- 
eration and foresight in the 
field described. We acknow- 
ledge the need of preparation 
for good teaching, preaching, or 
building a wing on a school. We 
work at these things. We study 
the needs of those served. We 
plan carefully our methods. We 
examine and utilize fully our 
resources. We check and re- 
check results. For that reason 
our job is quite successful. By 
that same application and use 
of method, our job (not our rec- 
reation) with the activities and 
societies of our parish could be 
immeasurably improved and 
their results made more pro- 
ductive and lasting. 
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Peregrinus Rides Again 


MSGR. MICHAEL A. CHAPMAN 


6 S- they’ve made you a Papal 

Chamberlain!” shouted the 
Antiquary, bursting unceremon- 
iously into the study of his old 
friend the Liturgiologist. ‘““Con- 
gratulations and all the usual 
(and frightfully trite) compli- 
ments.” 

“Thanks a lot,’ said the 
Liturgiologist, reaching for his 
pipe. “I’m not being coy about 
it. Frankly, I’m literally ‘tickled 
pink!’ ” 

“As a member of the Papal 
Court, my somewhat sloppy 
friend, you’ll have to watch 
your manners,’ laughed the 
Antiquary. 

“T’ve often wondered at the 
nonchalance of my confreres,” 
said the Liturgiologist, some- 
what more seriously; “Myself, 
I’m inclined to take this ‘honor’ 
seriously. It’s a privilege, of 
course, and Rome evidently de- 
sires that privileges be made use 
of. I’ve been reading up on it a 
bit—oh, no! not the historic as- 
pect (which would interest you) 
but the protocol... .” 

“You mean the trimmin’s,” 
interjected the Antiquary. “If 
you're not being coy, admit at 
once that you, deep down in 
your ego, like the duds!” 

“I does,” the Liturgiologist 
resumed his smile. “And I ap- 
parently have quite a lot of 
them. And they’re meant to be 
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Monsignorial manners 


ranks of the Pope’s domestics. 
But, whether I like it or not, I 
agree with Nainfa (the Emily’ 
Post of Prelates!) that accept-- 
ance of the honor imposes an 
obligation. Listen to what the: 
good Sulpician has to say about 
it, and note that it is a principle} 
of courtesy to no less than the: 
Holy Father himself, to say 
nothing of all his loyal children 
in the Church. ‘When a man is 
raised to an ecclesiastical dig- : 
nity’ (I’m quoting now) ‘the: 
only rule of conduct proper for 
Catholics to follow is to recog- 
nize the new dignitary as such 
and to give him the honors due 
to his rank. But this rank must 
be indicated in some manner, so 
that the faithful may recognize 
it and pay it due honor. For this 
purpose the Church has assign- 
ed a special costume to various 
Prelates. Now the obligation of 
a Prelate is correlative. Since it. 
is the duty of the faithful to pay 
due respect to his dignity, the 
Prelate is reciprocally bound to | 
make his dignity known by | 
wearing the proper costume.’ ” | 


“Which is... ?” asked the} 
Antiquary. | 


} 


“A number of garments, ac- | 
cording to the rank of the dig- | 
nitary,” replied the Liturgiolo- | 


gist. “But the most notable is | 
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sthe purple ‘choir cassock’ which, 
‘upon the elevation of a cleric to 
prelatial dignity, becomes the 
only cassock he is entitled to 
wear during ecclesiastical func- 
‘tions. I am speaking, of course, 
‘of the Monsignori, for the 
+Bishop wears black during Ad- 
vent and Lent and at funerals. 
(The Domestic Prelates wear 
iblack on Good Friday and from 
ithe death of the Pope to the 
election of his successor. But the 
& Papal Chamberlains do not en- 
‘joy this privilege. As Nainfa 
(says, ‘They make use of only one 
tchoir cassock.’ That is always 
' purple, though the material may 
i differ in winter and summer. 
But the point is, they have no 
{more right to wear a black cas- 
( sock in church than an ordinary 
i cleric has to wear purple!” 


“But, surely,” put in the Anti- 
} quary, ‘“‘they’re not obligated to 
put on all their finery every 
} time they step into the church!” 


“Nainfa again,” replied the 
» Liturgiologist. ‘‘‘A certain cus- 
/ tom admits the simar to be worn 
: in the church, not, however, for 
: public functions. It may be 
‘ worn also for the celebration of 
Low Mass— in church.’ But the 
Domestic Prelates, like the 
Bishop, have the use of a semi- 
formal purple cassock (black in 
Advent and Lent for the 
Bishops) without a train, and 
they should limit the wearing of 
the simar to the house and non- 
liturgical functions. The Cham- 
berlains have, as has been said, 
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only one cassock for public ap- 
pearance, and that is their 
trainless purple choir cassock. 
In addition to this (and subject 
to the same rules) they wear, 
over the cassock, the purple 
mantellone, which they take off 
only if they are to officiate. 
Thus, if not celebrating Mass, 
they put on a surplice in place 
of the mantellone for adminis- 
tering Holy Communion, Bap- 
tism, or any other Sacrament. If 
the custom of the place pre- 
scribes a stole for preaching, the 
Chamberlain may use it over 
the surplice, or may occupy the 
pulpit in his prelatial costume 
without surplice or stole.” 


For All Occasions 


“So the prelatial costume (as 
you so elegantly call it) is not 
reserved for state occasions?” 
asked the Antiquary, with a 
slight twist to his grin. 


“The principle stated by Na- 
infa, and quoted above, governs 
the procedure,” said the Litur- 
giologist, quite seriously. ‘‘The 
Prelate, for whatever personal 
reasons, who does not make use 
of his privileges is guilty of dis- 
respect to the Authority which 
confers them. Contrary customs 
of locality do not excuse him 
any more than individual taste. 
He may, of course, decline the 
dignity, but if he accepts it he is 
bound to use it in accordance 
with the accepted Roman eti- 
quette, which is fully set forth 
in Nainfa’s book Costume of 
Prelates of the Catholic Church, 
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which manual should be in the 
library of every cleric of pre- 
latial rank. If it were, we’d see 
far fewer solecisms, ut ita di- 
cam, in our sanctuaries.” 


“Well, you know, Pere,” said 
the Antiquary in a suspiciously 
conciliatory tone, “priests are 
shy creatures. A bit of purple 
under their collars and a hand- 
some sash now and then, and 
the ‘full fig’ when they’re in a 
crowd of their prelatial equals, 
appeals to most of ’em.” 


“Ves,” snorted the Liturgiolo- 
gist, “and a sport shirt and 
slacks appeal to too many. 
Baltimore legislated for sacer- 
dotal dress even out of the cas- 
sock. But times have changed, 
and much is tolerated nowadays 
that would have been scandaliz- 
ing in my youth. But, surely, by 
the time a man is old enough to 
be nominated to a dignity, he 
should have put away such 
childish things, and if his Bish- 
op thinks him dignified (and 
other things) enough to nom- 
inate him to the Pope for higher 
rank, he should be able to wear 
the proper clothes, at the proper 
times and in the proper places, 
_ with decorum and aplomb.” 


“And under his own vine and 
fig tree,” laughed the Anti- 
quary, “he may use his old black 
cassock for a bath-robe and take 
his ease in his shirtsleeves....” 

“When, as and if, any gentle- 
man would,’ growled the 
Liturgiologist, thumbing Nain- 
fa’s little volume to another 
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page. “You’ve mentioned a: 
handsome sash. I’ll have two ofi 
’em begorra! One, with tassels,)}\ 
to circumvent my _ sylphlike: 
waist, when I appear in public: 
in purple (if not fine linen!),, 
the other with fringe to wear: 
with the simar. And I don’t! 
have to wear that one all the: 
time. It’s proper to dispense*: 
with it in the house, reserving 
it for Low Mass in church, and 
formal non-liturgical occasions, 
like banquets and school com--| 
mencements.” 


“What about funerals?” ask-- 
ed the Antiquary. 


“No, not at funerals, since: 
they are definitely liturgical | 4 
functions. Even if the Bishop is‘ i 
present, in his black cassock and | 
mozetta, the Monsignori, of } 
whatever rank, wear their pur- | 
ple. For that occasion black : 
designates a higher rank. So, | 
again, it is a false humility’ 
which impells a lesser Prelate : 
to dress improperly on such oc- 
casions, and he actually defeats 
his own personal purpose, since 
he appears in what is, for the 
nonce, the costume of a higher 
prelature than he possesses!” 


“At least there’s no dodging 
the purple tufted biretta,” | 
laughed the Antiquary, prepar-| 
ing to take his hat and his dey 
parture. 


“I shall miss my old-fashioned | 
‘Troy style’ tassel,” lamented 
the Liturgiologist. “I know it) 
wasn’t correct, but I liked it, 
and, being human. . Niae 
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¥Da nobis castitatem— 
ymodo, Domine!” 


WT is not easy to treat in print 
0 of the problems connected 
with clerical celibacy. They are 
all rather delicate, and may 
fioften depend upon the varia- 
Mtions of personal temperament. 
‘But it is essential that every 
Hpriest should adopt the right 
jand necessary outlook in this 
§matter. If he regards himself 
,as one who is consecrated and 
joffered up to God daily in his 
# Mass, his spirit of sacrifice and 
frenunciation will soon produce 
Wthat attitude required. 

i 


ig 
t 


A priest has renounced, def- 
initely and permanently, a cer- 
tain type of sense pleasure ob- 
i tained in marriage. In doing 
4so he has renounced the satis- 
f faction of what is one of the 
i strongest and most insidious of 
the human passions, and he 
lives in a world which seems 
lalmost expressly organized to 
» provoke that passion. Conse- 
'quently, no mere negative and 
‘passive attitude is sufficient. 
F He must at least look as far as 
“his outer defences. And above 
‘all he must never take his 
chastity for granted. He dare 
not for a moment forget that 
‘he is a man—that the Roman 
collar has in no way removed 
‘the inherited tendencies of the 
flesh—that there is nothing 
fire-proof or  asbestos-like 
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Of Priestly Celibacy 


M. EUGENE BOYLAN, O. Cist. R. 


about the cassock. He has de- 
clared war on an enemy whose 
strongest division is its fifth 
column already securely en- 
trenched within his own camp. 


But the priest has gone fur- 
ther. In addition to renounc- 
ing the satisfaction of his pas- 
sions, he has also renounced a 
much higher type of pleasure 
— the companionship, the 
sympathy, the understanding, 
the romance, the _ consola- 
tion, which arise from loving 
and being loved in marriage. 
These two things may be dis- 
tinct, but they are closely con- 
necied; and it is because of 
failure to remember the second 
renunciation and all that it im- 
plies, that more than one un- 
fortunate man has fallen in re- 
gard to the first one. In fact 
the really dangerous assaults 
on clerical chastity are usual- 
ly quite indirect and our de- 
fence policy must be planned 
with that in mind. 


All Are Frail Here 


The first point of capital im- 
portance is Never to take one’s 
chastity for granted. The man 
who upon hearing of someone’s 
fall, exclaims “that could never 
happen to me!” is in proximate 
danger of a catastrophe. There 
are men whose natural passions 
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are weak and who do not ex- 
perience any strong temptation, 
but they are in the minority. 
Most men must pray daily to 
God’ with St. Augustine: Da 
mihi castitatem — but, unlike 
him, they must add: Modo 
Domine. And the Book of Wis- 
dom tells us: As I knew I could 
not otherwise be continent, ex- 
cept God gave it...I went to 
the Lord and besought Him 
(Wisdom viii: 21). The sense of 
our weakness and our constant 
need for God’s help can be a 
foundation of a most precious 
union with Jesus Christ, Who 
comes to save us. With St. 
Paul we can again say: Liben- 
ter gloriabor in infirmitatibus 
meis, ut inhabitet in me virtus 
Christi. 

But our prayer will not be 
sincere unless we do our part. 
We must avoid those things 
which are for us a source of 
danger. Custody of the eyes is 
an age-old prescription which 
has not lost its efficacy. But it 
must be used with prudence. 
The real incitement to passion 
is not so much in the exterior 
object as it is in its real self, 
but as it is elaborated by the 
imagination. If the temptation 
comes from within, starting in 
the imagination, the sight of 
the reality may destroy its 
glamour. So, too, when one 
has just caught a passing and 
incomplete glance of some at- 
tractive object, a full and com- 
plete look may prevent the 
imagination elaborating a pic- 
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ture of exaggerated glamouuf, 
and seductive power. 

One priest, a religious, whaj 
had frequently to meet women} 
on committees, etc., found al} 
such interviews a source Oi 
great trouble and temptation: 
He sought advice on the mat 
ter, and was asked whether hei 


looked at the women. “Ow 
course not — I keep my eyes} 
cast down!” ‘Well Father,” 


was the reply, “for the nex® 
two weeks take a comprehen-: 
sive look at each woman youl 
speak to, and I’ll be responsibls! 
for any evil that may ensue!’ 
In a week the priest was curedi 


But custody of the eyes is! 
essential; and men have only} 
themselves to blame if they im~ 
prudently feed their imagina~ 
tion on movies and magazine 
advertisements. . 


There is need too for interior 
mortification of the memory? 
and of the imagination, whic 
should be exercised even be-- 
fore conscience warns one of 
sin. 


Relations With Women 


Then there is the whole dif-} 
ficult question of our relations: 
with women. Let us grant the: 
possibility that modern usage 
and experience may make some} 
of the recommendations found) 
in many authors somewhat ex- 
treme. Numquam solus cum so-' 
la; sit sermo brevis et durus, 
etc. For all that, more than one 


poor man only realized their 
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Walue and importance after his 


Sprudent discretion in accepting 
The details of such safeguards. 
ixaggeration may defeat their 
jyurpose by making even sound 


If we recognize that any 
Sriendship with a woman can 


ibe on our guard. Much, of 
fmourse, depends upon particu- 
Sar circumstances. Friends we 
Mnave known intimately from 
cannot be _ classed 


met after ordination. 
"Very special circumstances ex- 
icepted, a new intimate friend- 
iship formed with a woman af- 
ter ordination, should be re- 
igarded with great suspicion, if 
inot for what it already is, at 
least for what it may become. 
Human nature is human na- 
ture. Men and women have a 
natural attraction for one an- 
other. They find in each other 
a natural complement, satisfy- 
‘ing a need that may sometimes 
be keenly felt. God Himself 
told us that it is not good for 
‘man to be alone. Unless a 
‘priest make God his friend and 
‘partner, human nature may be- 
come imperious in its demands. 
It is dangerous to think that 
mental intimacy has no con- 
nection with physical intimacy. 
There is a co-ordination of 
mind and body that even the 
liturgy recognizes. 
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Friendship may start in a 
common intellectual or cultural 
interest; it may even begin on 
a very high spiritual plane. But 
it may not be easy to keep it 
within such limits. There are 
various influences that may 
provoke its deterioration. Jeal- 
ousy is one. Vanity is another. 
Even curiosity may lead to 
trouble. A desire not to be out- 
done by somebody else, an urge 
to show what one could do if 
one really tried, an itch to 
know whether the other’s in- 
difference is feigned or real — 
such feelings have more than 
once led to disaster. Where a 
considerable degree of affec- 
tion has arisen, there is great 
danger for one who has mis- 
taken fastidiousness for chas- 
tity. For what formerly ap- 
peared nasty, now presents it- 
self in quite a new and allur- 
ing light and will only be 
avoided by a very definite vir- 
tue of real chastity. 


Perpetual Caution Necessary 


Sometimes the trouble begins 
in an attempt to give consola- 
tion. The principle that con- 
solation which cannot be given 
with mere words should not be 
given by a priest is quite sound, 
and should always be followed 
even in bona-fide cases. But 
not all cases are quite bona- 
fide. In an age when “exper- 
ience” has tarnished the escut- 
cheon of many men, there is 
something about clerical con- 
tinency that may have an ap- 
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’ peal for women, even for wo- 
men with ideals. This approach 
may be quite insidious and 
their real motive may be quite 
unperceived even by them- 
selves. To the less idealistic, 
the charm of forbidden fruit 
may be an allure; and there is 
no end to the motives that 
make some women hunt for 
scalps, counting the clerical 
scalp as a special trophy. 

It is not necessary to detail 
the catalogue. No priest who 
knows the world can fail to see 
the need for perpetual vigil- 
ance. He has a special duty to 
avoid exciting desires that can- 
not be satisfied, in others as 
well as in himself. One great 
safeguard in all these matters 
is absolute candor with an un- 
derstanding confessor who is 
not afraid or unable to say 
what he thinks. In particular, 
let no man think he is a theolo- 
gian in his own case when it 
comes to estimating gravity of 
matter. It is true that for those 
acquainted with the attitude of 
modern urban civilization, the 
judgments of some theologians 
as to what is graviter excitans 
and what is not, may seem too 
strict. Yet an interested party 
can become quite adept at 
building up a probable opinion 
on the benign side. Soon one 
theologian constitutes a sound 
probable opinion. Then mere 
obiter dicta are taken as gener- 
al principles. Then new rules of 
interpretation as to “what he 
really means” are evolved. The 
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different sorts of delectatio are '}il 
sorted out with a nicety that is: 


extreme; grave matter becomes | 


light; light matter becomes an | 


imperfection; and soon all de- 


grees of wrong are swept away | 


by “excusing causes.” 


Only the experienced confes- 


sor has any notion how a man | 
can fool himself in this matter. | 


That is why we so strongly 


urge candor with a confessor. | 
Of course, he must be an un- | 
derstanding one. Views that are | 
too rigorous do more harm than | 
is | 
easily perceived, and because | 


good. Their exaggeration 


of it the whole opinion is dis- 


carded instead of the part that | 


is exaggerated. 


For similar reasons, exagger- 
ation, too, in the prescription of 
safeguards is also dangerous. 
But there was another reason 
behind our previous reference 
to this point. To our mind it is 
essential from the very start 
that there must be no half- 
heartedness about a priest’s re- 
nunciation in this matter. It 
must be wholehearted and 
complete. It must lead to a 
willing acceptance of all its 
necessary consequences, and of 
all genuinely sound precau- 
tions. If those suggested are too 
extreme or too extensive, one 
may begin to pick and choose 
just how far he will observe 
them, and a beginning is made 
that may lead to a divided 
heart, to an incomplete renun- 
ciation and an inadequate res- 
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‘lution that may have fatal re- 
sults. 
i Watch Reactions 
_ There are many social activ- 
ities and recreations that are 
Vat least imprudent — if not de- 
finitely barred — for a man 
twho has vowed celibacy. A dis- 
@cussion of this point belongs to 
four future article on clerical 
ecreation. Here we would 
*warn the man who finds him- 
self a little sad about these lim- 
itations to his activities to look 
‘to his resolution checkup. Is it 
ladequate? Is it whole hearted? 
‘Is it sincere? Does he stick to it 
feven in his imaginings? If he 
iforgets it in his reveries, he 
imay soon forget it in his real 
il life. 
| One great source of limita- 
} tion to a priest’s conduct is the 
‘danger of scandal. The opinion 
‘is widely held today among 
‘non-Catholics that continence 
‘is impossible, that the sex ap- 
‘petite will satisfy itself one 
way or another, and so the 
-modern critic tends to read into 
even the most innocent actions 
of a priest, a significance in 
harmony with his views. It is 
true, the scandal of the Phari- 
sees can sometimes be despised. 
But the good name of the min- 
istry has its claims, and the 
efficacy of our apostolate must 
be preserved. 

There is just one other point. 
Alcoholism is not the only form 
of escapism to which the ner- 
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vous temperament may have 
recourse. There are mild forms 
of anxiety, neuroses, and other 
psychological conditions, that 
can occasion severe temptation 
of another sort. Mental hygiene 
is of great importance for a 
priest — even for his virtue; 
and the services of a sound 
Catholic phychiatrist should be 
sought at an early date if there 
is any tendency to trouble of 
this sort. In particular, confes- 
sors and others who have to 
deal with such cases, should re- 
member that they nearly all 
have their origin in a more or 
less unconscious fear or an- 
xiety. Harsh treatment or 
threats will only make things 
worse. Kindness, sympathy, 
and encouragement are essen- 
tial in all such cases. 


It is a well-known fact that 
personal attachment often les- 
sens considerably a priest’s of- 
ficial powers of guidance. He 
does not seem to have the same 
grace for his work. And there 
may be considerable truth in 
the frequently repeated obser- 
vation that the bestowal of in- 
ordinate affection by a priest 
on any person brings a blight 
that is almost a curse, 

But the real defence, the 
proper policy, is a whole heart- 
ed search for God and a com- 
plete union with Christ. True 
chastity must find its support 
in a full and fervent interior 
life wherein Christ is all in all. 
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Jottings on the Priesthood 


F.P.H. 


jee young priest cannot dis- 
pense with a wholesome 

fear of evil in his priesthood 

lest he became a castaway. 

i. Fear of Sin. Choices have 
their effects. There is a con- 
stant, baffling action and reac- 
tion in ourselves—in our per- 
sonal living. A “break’’ is not 
likely to be an isolated happen- 
ing in a priest. The priest has 
full knowledge and high-strung 
temper of soul. His being goes 
with his evil choice, like an 
angel’s. A “break” is apt to lead 
to demoralization. God, too, 
may exact a heavy penalty for 
great sins (especially carnal) 
post ordinationem. No one can 
say where a first serious fall 
may not lead. The break after 
ordination is like the break 
from baptismal innocence — a 
fall to a lower order of being. 
(Cf. Hedley, Retreat for Priests, 
Office and Holiness of the 
Priest.) 


2. Live Up to Duty. Consider 
the full conception of priestly 
duty versus the low canonical 
standard of the least possible— 
the minimum. 

Legal righteousness is a poor 


These notes, evidently the basis 
of a spiritual conference, were 
found in the desk of a distin- 
guished Sulpician superior follow- 
ing his death. 
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To help the young priest 
organize his life 


standard of living. Law is a 
proper test of single obligations | 
taken apart from persons — 
of the right or wrong of this — 
or that act in the abstract, apart 
from subjective reactions — 
tone of conscience — tempera- 
ment—habit in the concrete. 
This latter consideration is of 
vast moment, but theologians 
drop it out of view after Funda- 
mental Moral. God alone can 
judge the subjective. 


Again—acts, though not en- 
forced by Canon Law or Moral 
Theology, may still have the na- 
ture of means to ends which do 
have the sanction of law: ie., 
the necessity, not of precept, 
but of means, being in the na- 
ture of things—v.g., late hours, 
a taste for social visits, card 
playing, little order in one’s day, 
the surrender to the easy chair, 
excessive use of the radio, the 
automobile, golf, idle reading of 
magazines, etc., indulgence in 
smoking, hurried prayer, waste 
of time—lead to what? Recrea- 
tion must be standardized. 


The test of sound spiritual 
life is aspiration, vigor, spirit 
of improvement, being in earn- 
est, doing what you can with 
your talents and opportunities. 
Our Lord does not care for hag- 
glers. Not “The status quo is my 
passmark!” The ascetic prin- 
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JOTTINGS ON THE PRIESTHOOD 


ciples are the standard priest- 
hood — the priestly standard. 
Ascetic writers have a hold of 


‘this mysterious truth in their 


teaching concerning the safe 
moral temper of life, 1. e., in the 
sense of self-improvement. 

3. Right Ordering of Life. 
Don’t drift with environment 
or mere custom; don’t act on 
likes and dislikes. “I need not 
take the most austere side and 
(thus) indulge self-will; nor yet 
the spirit of probabilism.”’ 

Use the Ignatian Principle of 
“Indifference” or “Equilibrium” 
for free matters! I will use or 
avoid things in so far as they 
help or hinder me to or from my 
eternal destiny. So, in the 
priesthood, I will use or avoid 
things in so far as they help or 
hinder me in my ministry. 

I will incline to the side of 
self-denial after the example of 
Christ, as a touch of salt in my 
meals. 

Discern your spirit — follow 
your spiritual taste. 

The decline of the soul leads 

to the rise of the flesh; and the 
decline of Christ the priest in us 
lets the old latent layman rise 
in us. A priest cannot live like a 
layman without feeling a lay- 
man’s needs. 
* The rule of the seminary is 
withdrawn, but we are met with 
great realities which have an 
iron logic of their own (of 
cause and effect). It is a condi- 
tion, not a theory that confronts 
us. Solid priestly work and life 
has its conditions. 
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